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Accidents and Illnesses 


DON’T VACATION 


They are always on the job — 


Unfortunately when you are on vacation, accident and illness disabilities 
do not take a holiday. Help protect your income against accident and 


sickness disabilities. 


DON’T VACATION 


WITHOUT YOUR 


KEA INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES NOT PARTICIPATE 
HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT 
THE LOCAL KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


320 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Summer Institute Directory of Advertisers 


® Alston Studios Louisville Automobile Club 
In Science At UK Thomas I. Ball Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co. .................. 31 
= ‘ ‘ Baltimore Teachers Agency Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. ................ 3 
“he University of Kentucky has Butler University Pasific Coast Touches 
been awarded a $35,000 grant by the — Clinton Teachers Agency State Finance Co. 


National Science Foundation for the Paes eee oy 34 Teachers Placement Service 
rontier Press Distributing Co. .............-.- Gateenslin ot Clnsinnsti 


urpose of conducting a Summer In- _ farlow Publishing Corporation iversi 
ai . in Science for gh ti sec- Reborke. eer Uaclgals bears: . — 
Keegan Technical Institute anderbilt University 
ondary and college teachers and Kentuckiana Agency 1 Washington National Ins. Co. .................. C-2 
school administrators. Little, Brown & Company Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 1 
President Frank G. Dickey said 
the Institute, planned for August 5 
through August 30, will be directed 
by Dr. Earland Ritchie, professor of 
physics at Centre College. Dr. Ly- 
man V. Ginger, dean of the UK Col- 
lege of Education, will serve as cam- 
pus coordinator of the program. 





























Specific objectives of the 26-day 
study, as set forth in the provisions 
of the Foundation’s grant; are: 


lj. To provide an opportunity for 
bringing together professional scien- 
tists and science teachers for the pur- 
pose of developing a more effective 
understanding of the subject matter we 
appropriate for science instruction on . \ by Mildred Frey Borton 


the elementary, secondary and col- " 1 Here’s successful way this Kal- 
legiate levels. G y ) + amazoo teacher used the com- 
‘ / munity resources at her door 
2. To develop the basic concepts of ) y to bring to her 2nd graders a 


science desirable in the curriculum meaningful, rich, learning ex- 


for non-science and science majors. new HORIZOn Ss perience. It is a new slant on 
ea: g a suggestion effective cooperation between 
3. To encourage active interest in we hope proves helpful child, parent, school. 


science. 


Approximately 100 persons will be 
selected for the program, which will 
carry with it four hours of college 
credit. Stipends will be paid partici- 
pants to cover subsistence, tuition, Digest of article by Mildre . Borton, Kalamazoo Public 
travel and tours. Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 

The $35,000 endowment is related cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education. 


to a $9,000 Foundation grant award- The theme—Our Parents Help Our Parents were busy doing many things 
ed recently to the State Department Community—is adaptable for any for family and community. There were 
of Education. The state grant is de- grade. Research takes children where salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
signed to finance five regional work- parents work; brings parents to school. _riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
shops in science teaching, to be held After 4 months, climax came with pot- made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 


prior to the UK summer program luck supper for parents, at school. steel, furniture and transmissions. 





a At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- The children learned from looking, 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- _ listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
SUM MER er); listened to tape-recording of own _ vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
EMPLOYMENT child tell about importance of my My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
Dignified, professional work, represent- daddy or my mother’s work; givenbook classroom chart grew into stories; 
Ap elgg pat doo oll wo of stories by child, called “Our Parents stories into book. Artists drew mural 
ough training. Write: ; Help Our Community.” with reality; parents spotted selves. 


STANLEY B. GRAY 
1558 Bardstown Rd. _ Louisville 5, Ky. 











For a quick little lift! 
Seeking a Position? 


Saga The cool, delicious taste and 
Nation-wide school and college vacan- : ° - 
cies listed. $3,800 to $9,000 or more. ay natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Write, telling us about yourself. é . . “*nick 9 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency Spearmint Gum give you a “‘pick up. 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
F Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
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Balelale\ ae eatle)itstallatsm aces 


Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT POSITIONS AS FOLLOWS: 


Rh. 
2. 
3. 


Immediate employment to begin work at once in all subject matter fields. 
Employment now for 1957-58 in best schools at highest salaries. _ 
Elementary supervisors, principals, and other administrative positions. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 














UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1957 


Intersession: 3-14 June, 1957 
First Regular Term: 14 June-19 July, 1957 
Second Regular Term: 20 July-23 August, 1957 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES AND SHORT-TERM COURSES 
TEACHING READING, a workshop for teachers and advanced undergraduates 


with teaching experience during the Intersession. Two weeks, 3-14 June. 
Lectures and group discussions daily, conferences and other activities on 
selected days. Two credits, 

GROUP GUIDANCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN, a two-week workshop for 
teachers in nursery centers. Observation and participation will be provided 
in a Nursery Schoo! Demonstration Class. Daily sessions, 3-14 June. Two credits. 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS, a four-week workshop, 17 June-I2 July. Sponsored 
by the University and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. For 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Four credits. 

NATURAL SCIENCE, a five-week workshop on the identification and prepara- 
tion of plant and animal specimens for classroom use. Field study in the local 
area. For elementary- and secondary-school teachers. Second Regular Term. 
Four credits. 

GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS, a two-week institute on Governmental Problems 
of Metropolitan Cincinnati and its environs. Open to government officials 
and employees and other interested citizens, and to regular students. Daily 
sessions, 10-21 June. Two credits. 

READING-STUDY, a five-week workshop on improvement of techniques in read- 
ing and study, 14 June-19 July. For college and secondary-school students 
and other adults. Two sections: early morning, mid-morning. No credit. 


ART EDUCATION, "Clays and Other Ceramics in the Elementary School," a 
five-week course that will follow the informal methods and techniques char- 
acteristic of a workshop. 20 July-23 August. For both graduates and under- 
graduates. Two credits. 


For complete descriptions on these and 
200 additional units and courses, address: 


DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 











| Dramatics Scholarship 


Offered by KEA 


In appreciation of the outstanding 
service by Eben Henson in the pro. 
duction of the KEA Centennial }ag. | 
eant, the KEA Board of Directors is 
sponsoring four teacher scholars ips 
to summer workshops at the Pioneer 
Playhouse in Danville this summe;. 


The first session will be one \ eek 
in length and will be held from | une 
10-15. The second session, two w -eks 
in length, will be from July 15-27, 
The scholarships will cover tu ‘i 
and room. Meals will be est 
Classes will meet daily from 10 «mM. 
to 5 p.M., Monday through Friday. 

Thus an opportunity will be 
forded teachers to study directin < in 
all phases of the theater from igh 
school to the professional level. _In- 
struction will be given in selec:ing 
plays, make-up, body movement, and 
general theater “know-how.” [he 
workshops are planned for teac ers 
who are responsible for local ‘igh 
school dramatics. The goal wii! be 
to prepare teachers to answer such 
questions as: What steps do I iake 
to become an actor? What schools? 
What is Equity? Who are some New 
York agents and contacts? How do 
you make the rounds? 


The faculty will be made up of 
people with professional experience 
on Broadway and in stock. 

Applications for one of the four 
scholarships may be made by the in- 
terested teacher to J. M. Dodson. ex- 
ecutive secretary, Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, 1421 Heybum 
Building, Louisville 2. 





Calendar of Events 


June 25-29: National Conference. 
National Commission on _ Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 


ards, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

June 30-July 6: NEA Centennial 
Convention, Philadelphia. 

July 7-19: Fourteenth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, New- 
ark, Delaware. 

Aug. 5-10: KEA Leadership Con- 
ference, Murray State College, Mur 
ray. (Exact dates to be selected 
later.) 

Nov. 10-16: American Education 
Week. Theme—“An Educated P :ople 


Moves Freedom Forward.” 


Kentucky School Journal 











icing 


oro- 
Pie @ The KEA LIFE PLAN makes available to 
oe is KEA members $5,000 of life insurance (choice of 
ms ‘ | \ () $3,000 or $5,000 for women) at virtually wholesale 
er, cost! 


veek 
June 
W-eks ‘ 
5-27, |] The plan was conceived by the KEA Insurance 
1 ion Gi] ll t ) Committee and designed to fit the modest incomes 
aes . and special needs of men and women in the teaching 
M, 
lay, 
af- 


s} Teacher 
[ Individual policies are issued by the Minnesota 


In- 


profession. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of the 20 
’ = - largest mutual companies in the United States. 
Minnesota Mutual is a leader in the field of specialized 
igh Vh () nid life insurance plans for groups of employed people. 
iil be 


such 
t ake 


KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


i ( E For application or further information write: 


Without 
It! 


Sponsored by THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Underwritten by THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
























































Please Note 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY English Teachers 
All guardians of the mother tongue 
‘ should be interested in articles op 
1957 Summer Session pages 12, 13, and 14, in which the 
value of English, a new book in the 
field, and the teaching of grammar Mitcl 
NEA Relations T Ove 
3 os This being the NEA Centennial 
Air Conditioned Rooms for Almost All Classes year, we feature the Centennial stamp ff M's, 
Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of enh ,.+ tate hee ee 
teacher pay (p. 15), Ginger break. 
1. Teachers on fast in Philadelphia (p. 6), an? the Mf Roy } 
2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work AASA yearbook (p. 16). Moss 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June Report Card RB. 
4. College students who wish to speed up work toward The fourth issue of The Report | Talto 
Semen Card appears on pages 17-20... A we 
en summary of action taken by the 1957 ge 
. : Delegate Assembly starts on page 7 Mrs. | 
Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools .. A report on the Bureau of In.) Pe 
and Colleges structional Services begins on page Coll 
10. : "I 
ara 
For bulletin with details, write Cov 
e ames 
Director of Summer Session Special Stamp c nil 
P.O. Box 1645, Substation B T 7 por 
Vanderbilt University To Honor eacher N) 
Nashville 5, Tennessee America’s teachers will be saluted § ; y. 
on the occasion of the NEA’s Centen- § N. B. 
nial year by a commemorative stamp Info 
to be issued at the NEA Centennial 
convention this summer, the U. §, - 
Post Office has announced. 1419-1 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING A three-cent horizontal, the stamp @ Kentu 
will be officially presented July 1 in 
WHEN SCHOOL’S OUT? Philadelphia at a special post office 
at the convention site when the NEA 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN THAT WELL EARNED ta igri sth ose 
organized teaching profession in pips 
VACATION. FOR AIR, STEAMSHIP, RAIL, CRUISE dtiie, tat te colielic od Presi 
AND TOUR RESERVATIONS EVERYWHERE, WRITE, postmasters the following day. If secon 
CALL JU 2-240! OR VISIT— you live in a small community, be Me s.cr0 
sure to ask your postmaster ahead of THIRD 
(Use the Club's Convenient Parking Lot) time to get some “teacher stamps,” ase 
since many smaller postoffices do not BH younr 
stock commemorative stamps. — 
WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL DEPARTMENT Pictured on the stamp will be a FIrT HL 
teacher and a boy and a girl, study- -" 
LOUISVILLE AUTOMOBILE CLUB ing a globe. “Honoring the Teaches | °*"? 
300 'W. VORK ST., LOUISVILLE 3, KY. of America,” will be inscribed across cCENTR, 
PLEASE SEND VACATION FOLDERS ON: a top a — — = — ct 
side will be the phrase: “National  p,crey 
sacs eaaammecm anicendaimmemmmeemnnicommanial Education Association 1857-1957.” peed 
ALASKA____. CANADA___. NEW ENGLAND___ (See cover). a 
WESTERN TOURS GREAT LAKES TOURS ii “The Post Office estimates it will "Pred 
OTHER: print 120,000,000 of these commen: Pe 
orative stamps for teachers. We hope Presid 
NAME many schools will buy a large supply Secret 
vemer and use them for their business cor- es 
= respondence all during the NEA Cen- — 
CITY tennial year,” a Centennial Stamp UPPER 
Committee spokesman said. hee 
Kentucky School Journal Ucy, 
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Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, President, 
Glasgow April 11, 1958 
Miss Virginia Murrell, First Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice President, 
304 Clay St., Henderson ....April 11, 1958 





DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz 1957 
Moss C. Hill, 2227 St. Mark Court, 

Owensboro June 30, 1959 
R. B. Piper, Russellville June 30, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 

Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead 1959 
Ira Bell, Monticello 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

Covington 30, 1959 
James A. Cawood, Harlan 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins J 1958 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth St., 

Lexington, Ex officio April 11, 1958 





STAFF 
J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
N. B. McMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Telephone JU 5-2719. 
N. B. McMillian 
Editor 





Officers of 


District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John D. Minton, Cadiz 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Johnson, Henderson 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Darrell Carter, Tompkinsville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Guy McCoy, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13 
Secretary--Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Sara Thomas, University School, 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—A. J. Lloyd, Monticello 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Sitton, 727 S. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Deaton Turner, Booneville 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Volume 35 Number 9 


Editorials 


DUES INCREASE ADDS RESPONSIBILITY 
GINGER BREAKFAST PLANNED 


Articles 


1957 DELEGATE ASSEMBLY ACTION 
ART EXHIBITED AT CONVENTION 
ACCENT ON INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
NEW AND USEFUL ENGLISH TOOL 
GRAMMAR IS A STR-UGGLY WORD 

A CENTURY’S IMPACT ON TEACHERS’ PAY 
NOT THINGS BUT PEOPLE 

ART EXCHANGE LINKS NATIONS 

ON INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

THE MASTER TEACHER 


Mrs. Marjorie Straub 

N. B. McMillian 

E. F. Webb 

Marian M. Walsh 

Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 
Hazel Davis 

Truman Pierce 

Mrs. Leona Shipley 
Drewry Meece 

Carl G. Ford 


Features 


THE REPORT CARD 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEWS 
TAF NEWS 

KIMBLERQUIZ 

BOOK LOOKS 

YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


O. F. Brown 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn 
Charlton Hummel 
N. O. Kimbler 

A. J. Beeler 


Calendar of Events 2, Centennial Club 30, Directory of Advertisers 1, 
New NEA Life Members 28, Publishers’ Representatives 33. 





Published monthly, except June, July, and August. Subscription to non-members $2.00 per year. 
Membership in KEA includes subscription to the Journal. Subscribers are requested to report 
promptly changes in address. 

Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1926, at the post office at Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
Act of March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at specia] rate of postage provided for in Act of 
February 28, 1925, authorized October 7, 1926. 

National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il].; 295 Madison Ave., New York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 
Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Dues Increase Brings 
Added Responsibility 


The 1957 KEA Convention is now 
history. Some of the new Spring out- 
fits purchased in Louisville have al- 
ready gone to the cleaners, the ex- 
hilaration of an April vacation has 
become but a pleasant memory, and 
many teachers have settled down to 
the elemental problems involved in 
merely living to and through the last 
day of school. 


For some, the high point of the 
Convention was perhaps the Centen- 
nial Pageant; others will long remem- 
ber the “feeding of the five thousand.” 
Many were at the summit in a sec- 
tional meeting or a general session, 
while some were enthralled by the 
wonders revealed in the exhibits. 


The high point for the KEA staff 
and for many of the Board of Direc- 
tors was the favorable vote by the 
Delegate Assembly on the question of 
an increase in Association dues to al- 
low an expansion of services to the 
membership. It was especially satis- 
fying to the staff because it implied 
approval of past efforts to give the 
best service possible under sometimes 
trying circumstances. 


It is a most frustrating experience 
to see the many things that could be 
done, that should be done, but must 
be left undone because of the lack of 
time, funds, or personnel that would 
be required. With increased income 
many of these things can be accom- 
plished. 

Tremendous — responsibility now 
rests upon the staff and members of 
the Board of Directors as they plan 
the program of increased services. 
Those services must be expanded rap- 
idly to show members that their de- 
cision in voting the increase was a 
wise step. The fact that the vote was 
not unanimous is evidence that some 
of the members were not fully con- 
vinced of the need for expanded serv- 
ices. This situation puts additional 
responsibility on the Association to 
produce results that will make every 
member of the KEA glad that the in- 


crease was approved. 


The Association sails into the sec- 
ond century with clear skies, fair 
winds, and smooth waters, but with 


6 


the courage and fortitude, we hope, 
to endure safely any rough weather 
the future might bring. Your staff 
promises to be a loyal, hardworking 
crew, no matter what the weather. 


Association Miscellany 


NEA Life Members . . .The im- 
pending May 31 deadline for install- 
ment purchase of aaNEA Life Mem- 
bership on the $15-a-year plan has 
moved many Kentucky teachers who 
were almost persuaded to take the 
fateful step. Barren County teach- 
ers have gone all out in the matter. 
Almost fifty have signed on the dotted 
line in the past few weeks to boost 
their total to 67 as of April 15. Well 
over half of the Barren County teach- 
ers are in for life. The firm of Davis, 
Broady, Pensol and Co. has been a 
top-notch sales force. Recent converts 
are listed on page 28. 


KEA History . . . Have you stud- 
ied your history lesson? The source 
book for the study of KEA history is 
now available. Porter Hopkins has 
compiled an authentic account of the 
first hundred years of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Copies were 
first made available during the Con- 
vention but arrived late and many 
people did not have an opportunity to 
purchase one. 


Send one dollar to the KEA office 
and a copy of KEA: The First Hun- 
dred Years will be mailed to you im- 
mediately, and postpaid. 








Years - 


THE HISTORY OF AN ORGANIZATION, 1857-1957 - 


By Porter H, Hopkins 











New Address . . . On or soon after 
June Ist the KEA office staff will 
shake the dust of the Heyburn Build. 
ing off their sandals and make the 
journey to the promised land—y ‘ith 
the resulting necessity of a chang: in 
label of any postal matter sent in our 
direction after that date. The ew 
building is on South Third St-eet 
near Eastern Parkway—2303 Si uth 
Third, to be exact. 


Any change in your address | ver 
the summer is important also, € pe. 
cially where your Journal is «on. 
cerned. To be certain that you will 
start out with the first fall issu of 
the Journal, be sure to notify thi: of. 
fice if your September address ill 
be different from the one you |} ave 
now. 


Ginger Breakfast Plann:d 
For NEA Convention 


Kentuckians will want to attend the 
Philadelphia Convention of the NEA 
in large numbers to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion our campaign to 
elect Dr. Lyman V. Ginger to the 
NEA presidency. Plans are being 
made to hold a breakfast in his honor 
on Wednesday morning of the Con- 
vention. To this breakfast will be in- 
vited the cream of the educational 
leadership from all over the nation. 
You will want to be present and to 
help extend Kentucky hospitality to 
our guests of that morning. Tickets 
for the breakfast will be on sale in 
the Kentucky headquarters room at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
delphia. 


Incidentally, state headquarters 
rooms will again be the order of the 
day after their omission at Portland 
due to lack of space. To many con- 
vention-goers the headquarters rooms 
are a highlight of the convention. 
Plan to meet your Kentucky friends 
in the Kentucky room and be on hand 
to welcome visitors from other st:tes. 


It would help in planning the ken- 
tucky activities in Philadelphia if the 
names of all those planning to atiend 
the NEA Convention were repo ted 
to the KEA office. If you plain to 
go, please drop a note to the KEA 
office. Also, don’t forget to mn ake 
hotel reservations. The form for re- 
questing room reservations was in the 
January issue of the NEA Journc'. 


Kentucky School Jour al 
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1957 Delegate Assembly Action 


"he 1957 Delegate Assembly of the 
KEA was a business-like body that 
accomplished a great deal with very 
litt 2 debate or hesitation. 

"hree constitutional amendments 
were passed, a legislative program 
wa’ adopted, officers were elected 
wit 1out opposition, and the report of 
the resolutions committee was ac- 
cep ed with only minor changes. 

"he only matter of business that 
war not practically unanimous was 
the amendment providing for an in- 
cre. se in Asso¢iation dues. In the 
vot’ on this question, two of the 
even districts showed a slight ma- 
jority of negative votes. The total 
vote, however, was favorakle by more 
than the required two-thirds majority. 

As a result of this action, KEA 
dues for 1957-58 will be ten dollars, 
one dollar of which will be returned 
to the KEA district. The remaining 
nine dollars (an increase of three 
over the present six) will allow the 
Association to expand services to the 
membership along lines proposed by 
members during the past year. A mat- 
ter of top priority is paying off the 
indebtedness on the new headquarters 
building. 

Another important amendment will 
go into effect next year when officers 
are elected. In 1958 a president, a 
president-elect, and a vice president 
will be elected. In 1959 the president- 


elect will assume the presidency and 
a president-elect and a vice president 
will be elected, this procedure to be 
followed in subsequent years. 
Officers elected for the coming year 
were Mitchell Davis, Glasgow, presi- 
dent; Virginia Murrell, Bellevue, first 
vice president, and Mrs. Edna Lin- 
dle, Henderson, second vice president. 


Legislative Program 

The legislative program, adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly on the rec- 
ommendation of the Planning Board 
and Board of Directors includes eight 
major points: 

1. Continued full financing of the 
Foundation Program, including the 
$80 ADA provision. 

2. Improvement of the Teacher Re- 
tirement System by: (a) survivors’ 
benefits; (b) death benefits; (c) rais- 
ing the minimum for retired teachers; 
and (d) providing better retirement 
benefits for teachers who retire within 
the next ten years. 

3. Adequate appropriations for the 
university and state colleges, includ- 
ing adequate provision for training 
schools and off-campus student teach- 
ing. 

4. Adequate appropriations for oth- 
er education beyond the high school 
level, including vocational education 
and area vocational schools. 


5. Scholarships for prospective 


teachers with an understanding that 
they teach in Kentucky for a defined 
period of time. 

6. Adequate appropriations to fi- 
nance the free textbook program. 

7. Revision of the pupil transporta- 
tion formula to effect a more equi- 
table distribution of the transporta- 
tion fund. 

8. Secure the passage of a proposal 
authorizing a state-wide bond issue 
for school building construction. 


Resolutions 

Whereas, education is basic to our 
democratic way of life and to the fu- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and the nation, we, as members 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, in full recognition of our oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in the de- 
velopment of education at all levels, 
hereby resolve: 


In Memoriam 

1. That KEA honor the memory 
of recognized educational leaders who 
have passed away since the last an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association: Henry Chambers, 
superintendent of McCracken County 
Schools and past president of KEA; 
H. B. Gray, principal of Bowling 
Green High School and chairman of 
Credentials Committee of 1956 Con- 
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Resolutions 


Continued from Page 7 


vention; Audrey Maupin, past vice 
president of KEA; M. C. Napier, su- 
perintendent of Perry County Schools 
and member of KEA Board of Direc- 
tors, and C. T. Ward, member of the 
staff of the Department of Education 
and former president of CKEA. 


Budget and Finance 

2. That we express appreciation to 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor 
and members of the General Assem- 
bly for providing revenue to finance 
the Foundation Program, including 
the $80 ADA provision; for full im- 
plementation of the Teacher Retire- 
ment System, and for more adequate 
appropriations to the university, state 
colleges and Department of Educa- 
tion. 


3. We further express appreciation 
to the Governor for an expressed will- 
ingness to recommend sufficient addi- 
tional revenue to keep the Foundation 
Program fully and adequately fi- 
nanced. 

4. That, since the present Teacher 
Retirement System program is one of 
the best in the nation, we urge that it 
be fully supported, financed, and 
further improved to include: (a) Sur- 
vivors’ benefits, (b) death benefits, 
(c) raising the minimum for retired 
teachers, (d) providing better retire- 
ment benefits for teachers who will 
retire within the next ten years. 

5. That, since the need for teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators and 
other college-trained people is ever 
increasing, we urge the Governor 
and members of the General Assem- 
bly to provide adequate appropria- 
tions for the university and state col- 
leges, including adequate provision 
for training schools and off-campus 
student teaching. 

6. That we also respectfully urge 
adequate appropriations for other 
education beyond the high school 
level, including vocational education 
and area vocational schools. 

7. That the Governor and General 
Assembly give careful consideration 
to the matter of providing college 
scholarships for prospective teachers 
with the understanding that they 
teach in Kentucky for a defined pe- 
riod of time. 

8. We further urge sufficient ap- 
propriations to adequately finance the 
free textbook program. 

9. We respectfully urge members 


Directors Check On Building Progress 
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Some of the KEA Directors took time during the Convention to inspect the new 


KEA headquarters building on South Third Street near Eastern Parkway. 

Here, Architect Fred Lewis is going over the plans with Directors J. A. Cawood 

of Harlan, C. V. Snapp of Jenkins, and Mitchell Davis of Glasgow. The build- 
ing is scheduled for occupancy by the KEA staff on June 1. 





of the 1958 General Assembly to give 
their wholehearted support to the 
problems of financing education at 


all levels. 


Legislative Research Commission 

10. That we further express ap- 
preciation to the Legislative Research 
Commission for the objective manner 
in which it is approaching the study 
of the Teacher Retirement System 
and the Kentucky Employees Retire- 
ment System, as directed by the 1956 
General Assembly. 


School Building Construction 
11. That, since the school-housing 
situation in the Commonwealth is 
critical, we endorse the consideration 
of a statewide bond issue for school- 
building construction at the earliest 
appropriate time. 


Federal Aid to Education 


12. That, because of the urgent 
need for additional funds for school- 
building construction, the Kentucky 
Education Association re-emphasize 
its request that President Eisenhower 
and the Congress of the United States 
provide federal funds to aid in the 
solution of this serious problem. 


Pupil Transportation 


13. That the State Department of 
Education recommend to the General 


Assembly needed revisions in the 
pupil transportation formula of the 
Foundation Program Law. 


Constitutional Amendments 


14. That, since we believe the con- 
stitutional limit of two amendments 
may hinder the progress of education. 
and further believe that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction should 
be appointed on a professional basis. 
we, therefore endorse the proposed 
constitutional amendments to be 
voted on by the people in November 
1957, and urge all friends of educa- 
tion to vigorously support these 
amendments and any legislation nec- 
essary to put them into operation. 


Governor’s Conference on Education 


15. That, since education profits 
immeasurably by having lay and pro- 
fessional people study cooperatively 
the problems of education, we, there: 
fore, express appreciation to the Gov- 
ernor for calling the 1956 Conference 
on Education, and extend our grateful 
thanks to all who had a part in mak- 
ing this conference an outstanding 
success. 


Endorsement 
16. That this Assembly go on rec- 
ord as endorsing Dr. Lyman V. Ginger 


for President of the National Educa- 
Turn to Page 4 
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State Commerce 
Group Selects 
Teacher Of Year 


Miss Elma Taylor, who started 
teaching in a one-room school in Ken- 
ton County 42 years ago, has been 
nained teacher of the year by the Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce. Miss 
Taylor received the award at the 
Chamber’s annual meeting in Louis- 
ville, April 9. 

istrict winners were selected from 
324 entries, representing practically 
every county in the state, according 
to William C. Embry, chairman of the 
KCC education committee. The award 
was judged on the basis of the teach- 
er’s academic training, special school 
activities, community services, pro- 
fessional growth, activities in profes- 
sional organizations, teacher profi- 
ciency, and personal qualifications. 


The award project was designed 
primarily to call public attention to 
“the important role that teachers play 
in developing the educational stand- 
ards of Kentucky youth,” Embry 
said. 

The last 19 years of Miss Taylor’s 
teaching have been done at Simon 
Kenton High School at Independence. 
She has also taught in one-room 
schools at Morning View and Nichol- 
son, was teacher and principal at 
former Piner High School and teach- 
er at Independence High School—all 
in Kenton County. 

Winners in the eleven KEA dis- 
tricts, from which the winner was 
chosen, were: First district, Paul P. 
Gardner, Jr., Cerulean Elementary, 
Trigg County; Second district, James 


Elma Taylor 
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Art Exhibited At Convention 


An exhibit of the art work of boys 
and girls of Jefferson County was on 
display at the Fairgrounds during the 
KEA Convention. This was done on 
a trial basis to see if it would be feasi- 
ble in the future to set up such an 
exhibit of work by pupils from all 
over the state. 

Some of the work in the exhibit 
was done in special art classes, while 
much of it came about as a correlated 
process—growing from a study of 
history, literature, or science. All age 
groups were represented in the ex- 
hibit from the six-year-old first grad- 
er to the seventeen-year-old high 
school senior. 


In a school system as large as that 
of Jefferson County, one sees many 
different approaches to classroom 
projects. In the art program it has 
been thrilling to see the techniques 
explored by children and teachers; to 
observe the wonderful creativity of 
boys and girls; and to know that real 
growth in schools has taken place as 
the children have matured. 

Last fall, we started thinking of a 
way in which we might share with the 
teachers of Kentucky some of the cre- 
ative experiences of our boys and 
girls. The exhibit grew from this 
desire. 


Since the plan of KEA was to meet 
at the Fairgrounds only one day, the 
organization had a problem in hold- 
ing any exhibits there. In the Jeffer- 
son County Schools there is no floor 
space adequate for an Art Exhibit. 
However, we felt that we would be 
helping both ourselves and teachers 
throughout the state, if we could pre- 





R. Hopkins, Calhoun High School, 
McLean County; Third district, Miss 
Lee Smith, Glasgow High School, 
Glasgow; Fourth district, Kenneth L. 
Riddle, Lynnvale High School, Hard- 
in County; Fifth district, Mrs. Cath- 
ryn H. Briscoe, Taylorsville High 
School, Spencer County; Central Ken- 
tucky, Forest Wyatt Shely, Western 
High School, Anderson County; East- 
ern Kentucky, Nancy Davis Watts, 
Fleming County High School; Mid- 
dle Cumberland, Mrs. Bernice Flow- 
ers, Adair County High School; 
Northern Kentucky, Miss Taylor; Up- 
per Cumberland, Ruth Ilene Croley, 
Benham School, Harlan County; Up- 
per Kentucky River, Mrs. Elsie S. 
Patrick, Owsley County High School. 


sent the children’s creative projects 
growing out of the art program and 
the classroom experiences of the boys 
and girls. 

A committee of teachers, working 
with Marvin Dodson of the KEA and 
Clyde Reeves of the Fairgrounds, 
planned the exhibit, gathered and 
screened materials for it. Owing to 
the fact that special events were tak- 
ing place at Freedom Hall each night 
preceding KEA, it was impossible for 
the exhibit to be put up until Wednes- 
day, April 10. This was a Herculean 
task and would have been impossible 
without the cooperation of .this spe- 
cial committee and of Mr. Reeves. 
Then, because of the Boy Scout Cir- 
cus on Friday, everything had to be 
removed the next day. Perhaps to 
some, this much work under pressure 
of time was not justifiable, but to the 
teachers, principals, and children in 
Jefferson County it was. 


We hope that the visitors to the ex- 
hibit enjoyed seeing the murals which 
the children had done as a part of 
their literature, history or social 
studies. We tried to display work 
which demonstrated the use of many 
media. The paintings and drawings 
were done by children in the class- 
room; and that by six-year-olds was 
displayed alongside that of high 
school students. The easels loaned 
by the Louisville Photographic So- 
ciety aided in showing the pictures 
to greater advantage. Through the 
generosity of several commercial 
firms, it was possible to display ce- 
ramics, textiles and papier mache in 
the large glass showcases. 

Perhaps in the future, KEA could 
hold all of its meetings at Freedom 
Hall, and educational displays of 
a non-commercial nature could be 
brought to the Fairgrounds as an in- 
tegral part of KEA. Perhaps one of 
the Exposition Halls could be utilized 
in such a way. The main problem to 
consider would be that of time, and 
any arrangements should allow a rea- 
sonable amount of time for putting 
up such a display and for removing 
it. 

We wish to thank the many teach- 
ers who have expressed their interest 
in and gratitude for our First Annual 


Art Exhibit. 


—Mrs. Marjorie M. Straub 
Supervisor of Art 
Jefferson County Schools 





Instructional Services Division Puts 


Accent On Instruction 


pares the improvements in Ken- 
tucky education which imple- 
mentation of the Foundation Program 
has brought about is a strengthening 
and revitalizing of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Especially note- 
worthy in the new activity of the De- 
partment is the increased effort to- 
ward higher quality in programs of 
instruction in the schools of the state. 


The Department’s Bureau of In- 
struction has undertaken a laudable 
but tremendous task as it tries to 
exert an influence for good in every 
classroom in the state. As watchdog 
over the quality of the instructional 
program in Kentucky schools, the 
Bureau of Instruction delegates a size- 
able chunk of this responsibility to 
the Division of Instructional Services. 
The Division has been strengthened 
in the past year as the Department 
generally has been expanded to meet 
the demands which implementation 
of the Foundation Program of Edu- 
cation has imposed upon it. 


Along with increased emphasis on 
various phases of administration has 
come a greater concern for and at- 
tention to the instructional program 
in the public schools of the state. A 
larger staff is now pursuing a more 
clearly defined policy in this regard 
than at any time in history. 

The Division of Instructional Serv- 
ices operates in all areas of instruc- 
tion in the general education field. A 
substantial part of the work of the 
division is devoted to a program of 
general supervision designed to im- 
prove the educational training of the 
children in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Certain staff mem- 
bers of the division concentrate on the 
improvement of instruction at the 
elementary level and others devote 
major attention to the secondary level. 
All staff members, however, are con- 
cerned with the total school program 
and work as a team to upgrade the 
instructional program throughout the 
state. Thus, division staff members 
actually play two roles — they form 
a team of specialists who operate on 
a state-wide basis; they are also gen- 
eralists with the task of providing all 
types of services to the schools in 
their assigned areas. 
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The division provides professional 
leadership to those who work in the 
public schools by helping to improve 
the professional staff of the local 
school districts, helping with the 
teaching and learning materials, help- 
ing with curriculum study and de- 
velopment, helping with the program 
of understanding how children grow 
and learn, and helping with the de- 
velopment of a continuous program 
of systemwide evaluation of the total 
school program. 


The division is responsible for the 
approval of the program and facilities 
for ASIS personnel, instructional su- 
pervisors, and directors of pupil per- 
sonnel. It has the responsibility for 
accreditation and approval of schools 
and the licensing of child care centers. 


To carry out these responsibilities, 
a staff of ten well-qualified educators 
has been recruited. The chart of or- 
ganization shows also the position of 
supervisor of music, now vacant, but 
to be filled within the next few 
months. 


Division Director 


Donald E. Elswick is a native of 
Pike County and has spent much of 
his life there. A graduate of Elkhorn 
City High School (Pike) he later re- 
turned as principal there and at Bel- 
fry, moving up to Supervisor of 
County Schools before coming to the 
Department. He earned his A.B. de- 
gree at Emory and Henry College 
(Virginia) and the M.A. at George 
Peabody College, where he has also 
completed course work for the doc- 
torate. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. He came to the 
Department in 1956 as Supervisor of 
Curriculum Development and_ has 
since become Director of the Division 
of Instructional Services. 


Administrative Assistant 

E. B. Whalin was born in Nash ‘lle 
and reared in Edmonson County. He 
attended Western Normal School and 
has the A.B. degree from Wes em 
Kentucky State College and the ! |. 
degree from the University of | 
tucky. Beginning as a rural teac: 
he served as principal at Hick: 
Corinth and Richardsville and si 
intendent at Raceland before cor ing 
to the Department in 1948. He wwas 
Director of Health and Physical | du- 
cation until 1954, when he assu ued 
his present position. 


Curriculum Developmen: 
Claude A. Taylor is a nativ 
Kenton County, where he was 
cated in the public schools. He at- 
tended Georgetown College and the 
University of Kentucky, transfer “ing 
as a junior to the University of Vin. 
cinnati where he earned the A.B. de- 
gree. He received the M.A. dezree 
from the University of Kentucky. He 
served as a teacher, principal and su- 
pervisor in the Kenton County and 
Ft. Thomas Schools for 23 years. He 
came to the Department in 1950 in 
the In-Service program, became Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education in 
January, 1956, and recently became 
supervisor of Curriculum. 


C. hapman 


C. Taylor 
Attendance, Pupil Personnel 
Virginia Ruth Chapman is a native 

of Henderson County and is a grad- 
uate of Barret Manual Training High 
School in Henderson. She was an 
elementary teacher in Henderson for 
15 years and Director of Pupil er- 
sonnel there for 7 years. Mrs. C’:ap- 
man earned the A.B. degree at Ev ins- 
ville College and the M.A. at Wes ern 
Kentucky State College. In addi ion 
to teaching experience, she serve. as 
a Child Welfare Worker before com- 
ing to the Department in 1956. 
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Elementary Education 


O. B. Wilder is a native of Owsley 
County. He graduated from Clark 
County High School, earned the A.B. 
degree at Transylvania College, the 
M.A. degree at the University of Ken- 
tucky, and has completed require- 
ments for the doctorate at George 
Peabody College except for the dis- 
se‘tation. His employment has ranged 
through community council official, 
benk clerk, Midway school principal, 
member of the Armed Forces, in- 
structor at U. K., and superintendent 
at Midway, before joining the De- 
partment in 1950. Variety has been 
the rule in the Department also as he 
became, successively, Supervisor of 
Certification, Executive Assistant to 
the Superintendent, Assistant Direct- 
or of Textbooks, and now, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education. 





Wilder Adams 


Earl Adams is a native of Rock- 
castle County. A graduate of Brod- 
head High School and student for a 
time at Berea College, he earned his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at Eastern 
Kentucky State College. After teach- 
ing three years in Danville’s Broad- 
way School, he became principal of 
the Jennie Rogers Elementary School 
there. He left this position to come 
to the Department as Supervisor of 
Elementary Education this year. 


Secondary Education 


Moss Walton is a native of Hart 
County and a graduate of Taylor 
County High School with an A.B. de- 
gree from Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege and an M.S. degree from North- 
western University. He served first 
as a high school teacher in Logan 
County, coming in 1934 to the De- 
partment, where he has remained ex- 
cept for the years 1944-49, when he 
served as Superintendent of Russell- 
ville Schools. In the Department he 
has served as Assistant Director of 
Research, Director of Census and At- 
tendance and as Director of Super- 
vision, before becoming Supervisor of 
Secondary Education. 
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Walton S. Taylor 

Sam Taylor is a native of Lee 
County and gave that county many 
years of service as teacher, principal 
and superintendent. He was a Perry 
County Principal for four years. He 
attended Berea College two years and 
has earned degrees at Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. His service in the 
Department started in 1943. Before 
becoming supervisor of secondary 
education, he served as assistant di- 
rector of the division of supervision 
and as supervisor of Negro education. 


Health, Phys. Ed., Safety 


Richard Lee Gentry is a native of 
Rockcastle County, where he grad- 
uated from Brodhead High School. 
He earned both A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees at Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege. He has also attended Berea Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky. 
He served in the Air Corps Physical 
Training Department, has been ele- 
mentary teacher, high school prin- 
cipal and coach. He served as su- 
perintendent at East Bernstadt and at 
Marion before joining the Depart- 
ment in 1956, 

School Libraries 
Nella Bailey is a native of Magoffin 


Winchester Superintendent Frank Ogden welcomes visiting evaluators to the 
new Fannie Bush School in the state’s first system-wide evaluation. 















Gentry Bailey 
County and a graduate of Salyersville 
High School. She has the A.B. de- 
gree from Eastern Kentucky State 
College and the M.A. in Library Sci- 
ences from the University of Ken- 
tucky. Miss Bailey has taught in 
Clay County, Johnson County and 
Jenkins. She was librarian at Jenkins 
and in Fayette County Schools, com- 
ing from the latter to the Department 
this year to the position of Super- 
visor of School Libraries. 


A Busy Year 


During the year, members of the 
division have reviewed the program, 
qualifications and facilities of all in- 
structional supervisors, directors of 
pupil personnel, and every person in 
an ASIS position in the 220 local 
school districts. This had to be done 
before the allotments of state aid 
under the Foundation Program could 
be finally approved. 

The programs of high schools op- 
erated on an emergency basis and of 
isolated schools were reviewed and de- 
cisions made regarding the continued 
operation of those schools. The ac- 
creditation of all high schools is the 
responsibility of the division. 
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Students Must Realize the Importance of 


English In Business And Industry 


I F A man is judged by the company 
he keeps, in business he is judged 
by the English he speaks. The per- 
son who habitually uses cliches, slang, 
profanity, and other improprieties of 
speech reveals an immature, shiftless 
or untrained mind. In many busi- 
ness situations he is out of place. 


Our English is always with us. It 
is an integral part of us, our per- 
sonality, our character, our real self. 
We can no more get rid of it than of 
our skin or shadow; nor can we re- 
gard our English as merely a sub- 
ject to be studied an hour a day and 
then put on the shelf until tomorrow. 
We cannot pick it up or put it down 
as mood or environment suggests. 
The words and phrases we are con- 
stantly using in or out of school, 
from morning ‘til night, determine 
our command of English. The Eng- 
lish used in business life is the prod- 
uct of this experience. It is im- 
portant to English teachers and stu- 
dents of English alike. 

You may have heard some students 
say: “I know enough English. I’m 
going into business.” That’s short- 
sighted. On accurate and skillful 
employment of English words and 
phrases depends much of any success 
in business. Industry looks on busi- 
ness English and ordinary English as 
an invaluable instrument. The busi- 
ness letter, for example, is one of 
our most vital forces in the business 
world. The business interview is an- 
other. The sales conversation is 
another. 

Goods are bought and sold, credit 
is granted or refused, claims and mis- 
understandings are adjusted, con- 
tracts are arranged by means of ade- 
quately clear English communication 
—verbal or written. In millions of 
transactions daily, the point of con- 
tact between supervisor and employee 
is a little verbal communication or a 
written memo. All this is very signifi- 





E. F. WEBB, of the General Electric 
Company gave this address before the 
Louisville Council of Teachers of 
English. It is available to JOURNAL 
readers through the thoughtfulness of 
L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male High 


School. 
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cant to faculties of English Depart- 
ments and to their students. 
Is the English in business peculiar 


or distinctive? No, the true language 
of business is essentially the same 
language as is used by all intelligent 
and refined men and women of to- 
day. The English used in business 
is employed to get favorable responses 
from employees and customers alike. 
Some of the basic things business re- 
quires in various departments of in- 
dustry are: competent business tech- 
niques and correspondence, function- 
al grammar, adequate spelling and 
punctuation, and the ability to use a 
dictionary and other references. But 


the belief that the English of business 


has a distinct diction and style has 
been generally abandoned. 
In the broad sense, the teaching of 


English embraces all instruction in 
the English language. English as a 
specialized branch of instruction has 
numerous functions unknown in 
earlier periods when it included only 
classical literature and mechanical 
language skills. 

Today the development of reading 
competence is a responsibility of the 
high school. The ability to read a 
newspaper with critical discrimina- 
tion, or a directive from the boss with 
understanding, is a major object of 
instruction. 

In the field of language instruction 
we should aim at clarity, force, and 
precision of expression. We should 
keep in mind every form of com- 
munication—the conversation, the in- 
terview, the group discussion, the 
informal floor talk, the informal 
business letter, the personal journal, 
imaginative writing for recreation, 
self-expression, and persuasion. 

Today, business is making greater 
demands on schools in training young 
men. The man with an English de- 
ficiency is not given first considera- 
tion, other qualifications being equal. 
This is true in selling, advertising, 
marketing, finance, engineering, man- 
ufacturing, and apprenticeable trades. 
Companies are looking for individ- 
uals who are well-read, well-informed, 
who can write a letter and make a 


speech, who can write a report or con- 
duct a meeting. Men with force‘ul 
and pleasing personalities are in le. 
mand today. Such men have an ef. 
fective tongue and an able pen. Ma ay 
of them learned their skills from 
their English teachers in high school. 

English is also the most valua le 
course of study in the average col- 
lege curriculum, both to a busin-ss 


career and to the enjoyment of leisi re § 


time, according to a survey we jst 
completed within the General Eleci ic 
Company of more than 13,000 of cur 
college graduate employees. Dividing 
the employees polled into the bread 
categories of engineering and non-on- 
gineering graduates, the Company 
found that non-engineering respoiid- 
ents placed English first on the list of 
subject areas that contributed most 
to career success, while engineering 
respondents placed it second only to 
mathematics. Both groups voied 
English Literature the most important 
subject for leisure-time activities. 


I would like to discuss at this point 
the specific interests that we at Ap- 
pliance Park have in the English at- 
tainment and abilities of employees. 
Appliance Park is a large organiza. 
tion with over 15,000 employees. We 
are a mass-production industry, man- 
ufacturing major appliances. This 
manufacturing facility is spread over 
a thousand acres of land. In one 
sense of the word, it is a city in itself. 

The subject of English comes to 
bear first in importance in the field 
of communications—two-way com- 
munications. Communications to em- 
ployees and communications from 
employees. It is so vitally important 
to all business and industry that em- 
ployees know and understand the 
plans, objectives and attitudes of man- 
agement. This can only be accom: 
plished effectively through good con- 
munications. Likewise, it is equally 
important that the employer know the 
feelings, attitudes, problems and ob- 
jectives of its employees. Again, 
communications is the answer—both 
written and oral. This means °-m- 
ployer as well as employees musi be 
able to write, read and speak cleely, 
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concisely, and with meaning and un- 
derstanding. We have long recognized 
that the ability to express ideas in 
writing and in speaking heads the 
list of requirements for success. This 
ability at all levels of management 
and on the part of all employees con- 
tributes immeasurably to our under- 
st-nding of one another. Effective, 
two-way communication is the major 
key not only to the job success of an 
in lividual but to successful and ef- 
fe tive employee relations. 


In our contacts with high school 
graduates as they apply for jobs, we 
fir d that the subject they dislike most 
is English. This applies particularly 
to technical people and applicants for 
our Apprentice Training Course. Not 
only is there a very evident dislike 
for the subject, they convey the idea 
that in their opinion English is rela- 
tively unimportant. 


We have a great diversity of job 
opportunities at Appliance. Park. 
The majority of our employees, inas- 
much as we are a mass-production in- 
dustry, are involved in factory work 
which ranges from semi-skilled as- 
sembly and process work to highly 
skilled tool room machinist and tool 
and die-making occupations. Here, 
quite obviously, the demand for Eng- 
lish attainment and abilities is not 
as great as in other types of work, 
but here again I want to emphasize 
the importance of communications. 


In leading to the skilled trade of 
tool and die maker, we have an ap- 
prentice program. Applicants for this 
program must be high school grad- 
uates who have had at least two years 
of mathematics and science, and who 
have proven their abilities in the field 
of English. We review very critical- 
ly all applicants for this program with 
particular emphasis on English at- 
tainment, both written and oral. The 
applicant must show satisfactory at- 
tainment through his high school 
grades. Surprisingly, we find that 
applicants are actually astounded to 
learn that we are vitally interested in 
their high school grades and show 
particular interest in their English 
attainment. 

The applicant first shows his abil- 
ities in English when he completes his 
application form. Here we have been 
amazed and astounded by the lack 
of attention to detail, errors in gram- 
mar, misspelled words, illegible hand- 
writing, and a complete disregard for 
neatness being shown by high school 
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New and Useful Tool 
For Teachers of English 


Long awaited by teachers of Eng- 
lish throughout America is the vol- 
ume, The English Language Arts in 
the Secondary School, formally pre- 
sented to the National Council of 
Teachers of English at their Novem- 
ber meeting in St. Louis by the Chair- 
man of the Associate Directors, Miss 
Angela M. Broening. Third in the 
now-famous Curriculum Series spon- 
sored by the Council, it bids fair to 
bring a fresh outlook to classroom 
English, a timely appeal to adoles- 
cents and their mentors, and a wealth 
of excellent ideas to improve our 
teaching. 

Leaders in all levels of teaching — 
in curriculum and administration, 
and in the field of publication, as well 
as by librarians, lecturers and many 
others with a rich background in all 
phases of life necessary for success in 
“the best that has been thought and 
said” about English—sponsored the 
book. Their aim was to give “con- 
crete illustrations of all principles 
discussed” and “to make them intel- 
ligible to educated laymen as well as 


to school men,” Miss Broening said 
in her presentation speech. Promo- 
tion material claims that at least 
twenty-six groups of school people 
will find the book of inestimable value 
—from teachers of language arts at 
all levels to parents who substitute 
for absent teachers! 

Features to tempt prospective buy- 
ers include a 32-page picture story of 
what teen-agers are like, steps in 
building a unit and its analysis, ex- 
amples of student writing and means 
of evaluating it, with numerous others 
as full of zest as these. From it we 
may surely say with Chaucer, “Glad- 
ly would we learn, and gladly teach.” 

The price is $2.60 to all members 
of the National Council and the book 
may be obtained from The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, II- 
linois. Plan to enjoy your copy and 
consider it as a likely topic for teach- 
ers of English in your area to discuss. 

—Marian M. Walsh 
Kentucky representative- 


at-large for NCTE 





graduates who are trying to sell them- 
selves in applying for a job. Ob- 
viously, many applicants never get 
beyond this first stage. 

A second stumbling block to the 
applicant is his lack of ability to sell 
himself through the personal inter- 
view. Again, we are actually shocked 
by the apparent lack of vocabulary 
and ability in verbal expression on 
the part of high school graduates 
which is so evident in these inter- 
views. 

Another area of measurement is in 
our aptitude and attainment testing 
program, where again a compiete lack 
of understanding of English princi- 
ples on the part of high school grad- 
uates is so apparent. Not only are 
all of these measures indications of 
the applicant’s potential of future suc- 
cess, we have found that it has a 
direct and an immediate bearing on 
his success on the job and that in- 
dividuals who are inadequately pre- 
pared in the field of English fail in 
their related evening school training 
which is conducted for our apprentice 


trainees at the University of Louis- 
ville. 

These same measures of ability are 
also applied to our various types of 
office jobs, such as clerical, steno- 
graphic and secretarial, as well as ac- 
counting clerks, laboratory and en- 
gineering technicians, and purchas- 
ing and production clerks. 

I might hasten to say that all of 
our amazement concerning English 
attainment in applicants is not neces- 
sarily limited to high school grad- 
uates. We have experienced similar 
deficiencies, though perhaps of a les- 
ser degree, in college graduates mak- 
ing application for employment. 
These fields cover such activities as 
engineering, manufacturing, financial 
and business administration, market- 
ing and other professional occupa- 
tions of a specialized nature. 

In speaking of college graduates, 
it is generally recognized that the non- 
technical professions, such as _ busi- 
ness administration, marketing, finan- 
cial, and employee and community re- 
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Grammar Is A Str-ugsly Word 


HAT English teacher has not 
heard, “What good does dia- 
gramming do? What’s the sense of 
studying all this grammar? It’s the 
same thing over and over!” Even 
future teachers are warned to steer 
away from the teaching of English 
because of the mountainous paper 
grading, the general unpopularity of 
the subject, the discipline problems 
that arise from apathy or boredom, 
the difficulty of mastering grammar 
on the part of the student, and the 
many extra-curricular activities that 
are assigned to the English teacher. 
In spite of many warnings and 
much sympathy, I have always found 
English the most challenging of all 
subjects to teach. Having taught in 
several small high schools where the 
teacher is sooner or later assigned 
practically every subject in the curri- 
culum, I feel that I have some founda- 
tion for my statement. I, too, have 
wavered in the past over the teaching 
of English. After a lengthy stint with 
it in a rural high school where few 
graduates go to college and where 
teaching it was an uphill proposition, 
I changed to commerce for several 
years. All was peace and happiness 
—no discipline problems because 
everyone was busy, no dislike for the 
subjects because all were elective, no 
overcrowded classes because the num- 
ber of typewriters limited the enroll- 
ment, and practically no preparatory 
work. But I like to instruct, and I 
missed that intensive instruction 
which accompanies the teaching of 
English. 

I feel that students today are not 
mastering grammar so well as in the 
past. Many excellent English teach- 
ers dislike to struggle with it because 
it is hard for students and necessi- 
tates constant drill, explanation, and 
review. Such teachers concentrate on 
literature because it is both easier and 
more interesting for the students. 
Grammar can be made interesting, 
however, and no English teacher can 
teach it well unless he can completely 
“sell” the subject to his classes. Many 
English teachers question the neces- 
sity of teaching so much grammar 
though they can offer no other solu- 
tion for one’s learning to speak and 





MRS. ERNESTINE C. NOLAND, of 
Simpsonville, is English instructor at 
Eastern High School, Jefferson County. 
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write correctly. Some contend that 
students master it sufficiently to make 
high grades on test but cannot apply 
it either in their oral or in their writ- 
ten work. Teaching applied grammar 
is the ultimate test of a real English 
teacher. Correct writing is some- 
what easier to teach than correct 
speech because a speaker is so en- 
thusiastic about what he is saying 
that he often fails to concentrate on 
how he says it. 

Educators and administrators are 
urging English teachers today to 
teach composition. I especially en- 
joy teaching composition, but how 
can a teacher who instructs five 
classes daily, each with a minimum of 
30 pupils, grade 150 composition pa- 
pers each night? There is a limit to 
human endurance! Smaller classes 
are the only solution for teaching 
composition well. Grading themes 
is hardly so fatiguing, I’ll admit, as 
other English papers because the in- 
teresting and original content carries 
the teacher on to the next paper a lit- 
tle more enthusiastically. Besides 
marking blatant errors, which is 
about all that most of us can do, the 
teacher should make suggestions for 
better sentence structure; but who 
has time for such notations with the 
present size of English classes? 


I find that I get better results with 
composition if I teach it several con- 
secutive weeks rather than once a 
week. The students are more am- 
bitious to correct their errors while 
all rules and regulations are fresh in 
mind and are being discussed daily. 
I also get satisfactory results to fol- 
low a study of a particular phase of 
grammar with composition work. 
After a thorough study of verbals, for 
instance, if students are asked to 
change dependent clauses in their 
compositions to verbal phrases, they 
usually know how to proceed. The 
same is true of clauses. Following a 
study of noun clauses, particularly, 
students will, upon request, bring 
noun clauses into their compositions. 
Once they acquire the skill, they are 
well on their way to a better and more 
varied sentence structure. 

Selecting incorrectly constructed 
sentences from a group of themes and 
placing them on the blackboard for 
the class to find all errors creates a 
great deal of interest and produces 


worthwhile results. First of all, each 
glances hurriedly across the board to 
see if any of his own sentences have 
been exposed! For some inexplica le 
reason, students can detect errors in 
other themes when they can’t seem to 
find them in their own. 


Frequently I use my composit on 
class as a workshop. The theme is 
first written in class; then I place he 
students in pairs to exchange pap:rs 
and find errors. The theme is re- 
turned to the original writer who 
makes the final draft out of class end 
hands the paper to me the follow ng 
day. I usually find fewer errors 
when I do the final checking. 


Many schools allow a course in 
speech to replace the regular senior 
English; a few permit a course in 
grammar and composition for the al- 
ternative. With such a schedule, con- 
scientious seniors may select the 
course which they feel will be most 
beneficial to them. Realizing a need 
for further instruction in grammar 
and fearing college grammar more 
than college literature, many seniors 
choose the course in grammar and 
composition. Since it is elective, they 
usually approach the course seriously 
and do commendable work. 

Why are many successful Ameri- 
cans enrolling in night schools or tak- 
ing correspondence courses in Eng- 
lish? Are they seeking a better un- 
derstanding of literature or further 
instruction in the art of speaking and 
writing correctly? An _ assiduous 
study of grammar, both in the Eng- 
lish classes and in the foreign lan- 
guage classes, is necessary to produce 
future American statesmen of the cali- 
ber of Thomas Jefferson and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Did Thomas Jeffer- 
son request that it be inscribed on 
his tombstone that he was one of the 
presidents of the United States? The 
inscription states that he was the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom. I wonder if hiav- 
ing been prime minister of England 
brought Winston Churchill any more 
satisfaction and pride than his uni- 
versally recognized and unexcelled 
command of English. 

What creates more respect and ad- 
miration than a mastery of the | ng- 
lish language? What embarrasses one 
so much as lack of such knowledg:? 
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oT average wages of female 
teachers is about $17 per 
month, from which, if we deduct 
$2.50 per week for board, we shall 
heve only $7 for the poor teacher in 
re‘urn for four weeks of earnest and 
devoted labor. And I would ask the 
caadid and intelligent citizens of our 
State if this looks like true liberality 
o1 true wisdom? Will this small rate 
of compensation secure a high order 
of talent? Will it warrant the ex- 
penditure of time and money essen- 
ticl for a proper course of prepara- 
tory training?” 

[he indignant questioner was John 
D. Philbrick. His challenging words, 
published in 1856, were addressed to 
the people of Connecticut, whom he 
was serving as Superintendent of 
Common Schools. A few years later 
he became president of the National 
Teachers’ Association, now the NEA. 
He presided over the 1863 meeting, 
when the first of the NEA’s many res- 
olutions on teachers’ salaries was 
adopted : 

The situation of the teacher must 
be made desirable, by adequate 
compensation, by good treatment, 
by suitable accommodations, and 
by limiting his labors to the re- 
quirements of health and self-im- 
provement. 

Philbrick’s accusing finger could 
as well have been pointed in 1856 at 
Connecticut’s sister states. Here are 
some average monthly salaries, in- 
cluding board, paid that year: Con- 
necticut, men $28.75 and women 
$17.25; Massachusetts, $41.45 and 
$17.29; Rhode Island, $33.65 and 
$17.96; Illinois, in 1854, reported 
$25 for men and $12 for women. 
Maine, in 1855, reported salaries ex- 
cluding board, $20.57 for men and 
$7.79 for women; New Hampshire, 
on the same basis, paid $18.45 and 
$8.42 in 1856.1 


Annual school terms in these years 
were reported for Maine, 19 weeks; 
New Hampshire, 20.4 weeks; Con- 
necticut and Illinois, legal terms of 
6 months; and Massachusetts, 714 
months. 

The transformations wrought in 
the past century come to life when 
we try to compare today’s teacher 
with his counterpart of 100 years 
ago. That early teacher was part of 


DR. HAZEL DAVIS is assistant di- 
tector, Research Division, National 
Education Association. 
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A Century’s Impact 
On Teachers’ Pay 


an agricultural, pioneering way of 
life. The Union included only 31 
states, and many of those had no 
public schools. Men and women were 
keeping school, and were being paid 
from tax money, in most of the north- 
ern tier of states and a few in the 
South, but the battle for public edu- 
cation was still being waged. The 
great majority of teachers were in 
what we today would call elementary 
schools. The public high school was 
still a shiny new idea. At least eight 
out of ten teachers taught in rural 
communities, many of them board- 
ing around from home to home. Often 
the teacher was an unwelcome guest, 
with a family hard-pressed to provide 
food and shelter for its own members. 
Women teachers were already in the 
majority, having proved their ability 
to handle the winter schools attended 
by the big boys. Usually only the 
younger children could be spared 
from the farms to attend the summer 
sessions (the two terms were of about 
equal length). 

The teacher usually walked to the 
schoolhouse, and tried to get there 
extra early on cold mornings to start 
the fires. Classrooms were bare and 
unlovely, without teaching aids. Par- 
ents were often indifferent; they 
failed to buy the needed books and 
slates, or even worse, kept the chil- 
dren from school because the family 
needed the children’s services or 
wages. 

Only a few states had started nor- 
mal schools. Without professional 
training and without supervision, 
teachers did the best they could. 
Their meager wages were in propor- 
tion to the general lack of provision 
for education. 

Our best clue to a national picture 
of teachers’ earnings in those days 
comes from a study by Burgess.” He 
reported average weekly earnings of 
teachers in 1857 as follows: rural 


1Barnard, Henry, editor. American Journ- 
al of Education. 1856, Vol. II, Hartford, 
Conn.: Brownell, 1956. p. 472-544. 
“Burgess, W. Randolph. Trends of School 
Costs. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1920, p. 32, 54, 71. 


women, $4.03; rural men, $6.48; city 
women, $6.59; and city men $17.61. 
A weighted average for all would be 
about $5.90 a week. He also es- 
timated average weekly wages of un- 
skilled laborers at $5.88 and of skilled 
artisans at $10.04, and the weekly 
cost of maintaining a working-man’s 


family at $8.43. The figures show a 


desolate picture indeed for the teach- 
er. Only the men teachers in cities— 
less than 10% of the total—earned 
substantially more than unskilled 
laborers, or enough to maintain a 
family at the most meager level of 
living. Even these small wages were 
likely to be paid the teacher for less 
than six months of the year. 

Teachers today find that economic 
progress seems slow, but progress 
has surely been made. Prices have 
about quadrupled since 1857, but in 
the nation as a whole the “real 
wages” of all workers (above price 
increases) have risen greatly. Teach- 
ers’ earnings have always been low; 
their salary increases have lagged be- 
hind those in private employment, 
but over the long pull teachers have 
shared in the upward trend. 


At the close of the NEA’s first cen- 
tury, the average salary estimated for 
teachers (instructional staff) in the 
calendar year 1956 was $4200. Far 
below professional levels, it was at 
least substantially above the wages 
of unskilled labor. For several years 
the average annual salary of teachers 
has been close to or slightly above 
the average annual earnings of all 
persons receiving salaries or wages. 
In 1954, 1955, and apparently in 
1956, the average teaching salary was 
gaining slightly on the average earn- 
ings of all workers. 

The extreme differences between 
rural and urban teachers, and be- 
tween men and women (which still 
existed as recently as 50 years ago) 
have been greatly reduced. Many 
city teachers, indeed, especially in the 
largest cities, have suffered hardship 
through the failure of city schedules 
to keep up with advances in earnings 
in other occupations. But the great 
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Not Things But People 


5 rian een sometimes worry 
because their jobs put them so far 
from the kids. They needn’t. Ac- 
tually, the duties of the superintend- 
ency find their only justification in 
a contribution to good instruction. 

A concern for “better school ad- 
ministration” has attracted consid- 
erable attention as well as foundation 
funds in recent years. In the last 
analysis most people are saying 
this means administration for just 
one purpose: improved instruction. 
Teachers will applaud this approach 
to the superintendency in terms of 
instructional leadership. Good teach- 
ers will welcome this more than run- 
of-the-mill ones will. 


Start With People 
Of course, everyone’s in favor of 
better instruction. Trouble is we 
start too often with the wrong thing. 
The place to start is with people, not 
things. Important as new buildings 
and supplies may be, much can often 


be accomplished by better ways of 
teachers working together to learn 
from each other, closer attention to 
teacher morale, or effective use of 
consultants as helps to teachers. 


Teachers who put in lots of extra 
hours just trying to keep up with the 
new developments in one field—take 
math, for instance—can sympathize 
with the superintendent who also has 
to keep up with the new curriculum 
developments if he is to “appraise 
the instructional program” and “give 
leadership.” But for the superin- 
tendent it’s not just math, but math, 





DR. TRUMAN PIERCE is dean of 
the School of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. He is a mem- 
ber of the AASA Yearbook Commis- 
sion. This article was prepared from 
advance proofs of the 1957 Yearbook, 
The Superintendent as Instructional 


Leader. 
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home economics, French, football, 
physics, and fire prevention. In oth- 
er words, the great challenge to the 
superintendent is growth in the ca- 
pacity to lead the improvement of 
instruction. To be knowledgeable in 
many fields is essential. 

The nature of the superintendent’s 
job makes the earmarking of time 
for self-improvement a difficult task. 
Yet, the fact that it is difficult for 
him to exercise control over the use 
of his time is no insurmountable 
handicap. The job itself is the best 
kind of laboratory for the continu- 
ous development and improvement 
of needed competence. In this sense, 
one function of the superintendency 
is to provide a setting where he him- 
self can learn. 


Must Analyze Job 
The superintendent’s own in-serv- 
ice education cannot be left to 
chance. Perhaps the first essential 
is for the superintendent’s intellectual 


and professional outlook to be such 
that he analyzes his job and the 
strengths and weaknesses he brings 
to it as the setting for his profes- 
sional growth. Methods of working 
together take on new significance. 
The role of qualitative evaluation in- 
creases in importance. The wise ad- 
ministrator picks up many cues from 
teachers and other colleagues as to 
administrative functions he could 
perform which would make a dif- 
ference in instruction. 


The superintendent who wants to 
see instruction improve must first of 
all straighten out the concept he has 
of his job. There is no reason why 
he should feel guilty or frustrated if 
his job demands more time spent on 
public relations, buildings, and fi- 
nance than in visiting classrooms. 
Particularly is this so if he is su- 


perintendent in a fairly large school 
system. What is worth worrying 
about, however, is whether or rot 
when he does these things—these 
thousands of duties which take hm 
from before dawn to after dusk—e 
appraises his actions in each case, aid 
the decisions that are made, in teris 
of what all this does for better n- 
struction of boys and girls. Withcut 
this quality of outlook, there can be 
no leadership by the administraior 
toward instructional improvemen . 


Little Things Make Differenc« 

For example, it may be hard to 
find extra space in that new cle. 
mentary school for a room where 
teachers can have all of the con- 
glomeration of paints, paste, and »a- 
per they want for the construction 
of teaching aids. It may be hard to 
find a spot in the budget for the 
salary of extra clerical help to op- 
erate the duplicating machine. But 
things like these are the things that 
make a difference in the kind of in- 
struction that goes on in a school. 
These perhaps should stay even if 
the fancy foyer in the new building 
has to go. 

It may look like a terrible bother 
and expense to the community pen- 
nypincher at the annual budget hear- 
ing when teachers are encouraged to 
travel to conventions and confer- 
ences to hear about new methods and 
materials in their special fields. Yet 
there may be tremendous mileage 
from these dollars in the long run. 


It is a wise superintendent who 
doesn’t let the improvement stop 
with the one teacher who made the 
trip either. Setting up ways in 
which this teacher’s ideas can he 
shared with the rest of the faculty 
means this expenditure for in-service 
learning is extended over and over. 


Recent studies of school adminis- 
tration as it is practiced show how 
difficult it is sometimes to interpret 
the instructional role of adminis‘ra- 
tion. Perhaps it has not always 
been easy to see how the varied du- 
ties of the superintendent focus cen- 
trally upon instruction and its in- 
provement. Teachers who _ have 
shared this concern with adminis: 
trators will be interested in the cur- 
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KENTUCKY 
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The I oundation Program Must Advance 


AN ADEQUATE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD... 


A minimum school term of nine months in every district. 


A program designed to encourage attendance and to give 
each child at least twelve years of public education. 


A professionally-trained teacher, with a college degree, for 
each classroom unit of twenty-five to thirty pupils. 


A beginning salary range from $2,400 to $2,800 for qualified 
teachers with a college degree, with increases for proficiency 
and experience. 


An adequate supply of textbooks and instructional materials, 
including school library facilities available to all students. 


A broad curriculum and special school services to meet the 
needs of all pupils. 


Safe, comfortable school buildings, well-equipped with mod- 
ern facilities. 


Public transportation for pupils living more than a mile from 
school, in efficient and safe busses, operated by trained 
drivers. 


An efficient and capable administration of the program. 


A fair and equitable plan to pay for education. 


Results of a state-wide survey reported in ‘5000 Citizens Report on Their 
Schools,’’ Informational Bulletin No. 8, Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission, 1953. 





This is the fourth Report Card from those who work in the 
schools attended by the boys and girls in Kentucky. It attempts to 
point out the high spots in the progress we have made. 


Kentucky broke tradition when it opened the way for the adop- 
tion of the Foundation Program. Kentucky showed its wisdom 
when it formulated so sound a program. The people showed their 
devotion when they stood behind the Foundation Program. The 
lawmakers showed their courage when they provided for financing 
the program and broke all past records in the amount of money 
appropriated for education in Kentucky. The average increase in 
the salaries of teachers is the largest in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Foundation Program 
Is Dynamic 


“Our Foundation Program is not a 
‘static’ program, but a ‘dynamic’ 
one,” said the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Robert R. Martin, at 
a December meeting in Louisville. 

He meant that the program cannot 
stand still. It is on the move. We 
think he meant that the cost of the 
program would increase as we im- 
prove services to children. More 
money will be spent for needed class- 
rooms. Better attendance and high 
birth rates will increase the need for 
more classrooms. 

“We must realize now that the ap- 
propriations for 1958-59 and 1959-60 
must be substantially increased as the 
Foundation Program gains stature 
and momentum,” said Superintend- 
ent Martin. “Our best estimate.” he 
continued, “is that an additional 4 to 
5 million dollars will be needed dur- 
ing 1958-59 and an additional 8 to 
10 million will be needed during 
1959-60 over the amounts appropri- 
ated for the second year of the pres- 
ent biennium.” 


Transportation Improved 
Every child should be able to reach 
school safely on time. Those living 
beyond reasonable walking distance 
and those living on dangerous traffic 
roads should have public transporta- 
tion. The people expect no less. 
Under the Foundation Program, 
Kentucky has moved in the direction 
of these goals, but has not moved fast 
enough. State allotments for trans- 
portation were increased for 1956-57 
by slightly more than 2 million dol- 
lars over 1955-56. The total number 
of transportation units increased in 


1956-57 by 157.9, or 4.2%, to 3,890.9. 
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School Buildings 

Every child in Kentucky should at- 
tend a school housed in an attractive 
functional building. This building 
should be on school grounds which 
are adequate, healthful, and adapted 
to his needs. How well have we pro- 
vided this? We have taken every 
step possible to provide additional 
classrooms this year. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 additional classrooms have 
been provided through building, rent- 
ing and through re-occupation of un- 
used classrooms. 

Not all children attend school in 
good school buildings. State Super- 
intendent Martin spoke before the 
U.S. House of Representatives Sub- 
Committee on Education on Feb. 18, 
1957, about the critical shortage of 
classrooms in Kentucky. Dr. Martin 
brought out facts from careful sur- 
veys which should concern us. These 
included: Four classrooms out of 
every 10 are unfit for use and should 
be abandoned; only one school build- 
ing in 5 has central heating; 38 chil- 
dren of each 100 are housed in build- 
ings with outdoor toilet facilities; 
and more than 50% of the children 
attend overcrowded classrooms. 

Several districts have voted taxes 
for capital outlay. This will produce 
about $7,975,000. More than 15 mil- 
lion in all will be spent this year on 
capital outlay. During this year 44 
new buildings and 65 additions have 
been built. Also 195 buildings have 
been repaired and many new sites 
have been purchased. 

Dr. Martin indicated the building 
needs in Kentucky when he testified 
before the committee. We shall need 
10,000 classrooms during the next 
five years to care for increased en- 
rollments and to replace presently 
used buildings that are outmoded 
and unfit, and many beyond repair. 
It will take approximately 300 million 
dollars to make it possible for every 
child in Kentucky to attend school 
housed in attractive, sanitary and 
useful school buildings. 


Standard Term Realized 

Every child in Kentucky should 
have a standard nine-month school 
term has been the slogan for at least 
50 years. It is now a reality. Since 
the Foundation Program was adopted 
and financed, every child in Kentucky 
may now attend school for nine 
months for each of his 12 public 
school years. 
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Teachers Better Prepared: 


Better Trained Teachers 

Every child should have a profes- 
sionally trained teacher with a college 
degree, said the citizens’ committees 
in their report. We are moving to- 
ward that goal with all the speed our 
resources will permit. The reports 
from the Department of Education 
show that 13,656 of the 22,612 teach- 
ers employed have bachelor’s degrees 
or better. This means that 60 per- 
cent of all teachers hold a bachelor’s 
degree. Slightly more than 14% of 
the teachers are within half a year of 
the bachelor’s degree. Last year 59% 
of the teachers had at least a bach- 
elor’s degree. 


Teacher Load Reduced 


Each classroom unit should have 
from 25 to 30 pupils, said the citizens’ 
committees as they built the Founda- 
tion Program. Under the Foundation 
law the classroom unit is 27 pupils 
in average daily attendance. The 
standard has not been reached in ac- 
tual practice this year. Reports from 
superintendents indicate that there 
are still 8,999 classroom teachers who 
have more than 30 enrolled. The evi- 
dence shows that we are unable to 
meet this standard fully, first, be- 
cause there are not enough class- 
rooms, and second, because teachers 
are not available. This would indi- 
cate that approximately 60% of the 
teachers have 30 or fewer pupils each. 


Salaries Increased 

The average salary of all pro- 
fessional personnel—administrators, 
principals and teachers—is calculated 
to be $3,134 this year. Superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and 
special teachers are usually found in 
the above-average salary group, as 
are others in the higher training 
bracket. 


The citizens’ committees wanted a 
beginning salary of $2,400 to $2,800 
for a qualified teacher with a college 
degree. Thus, when the law was wrii- 
ten, it specified that the state’s allot- 
ment to each district for salaries 
would be based on a schedule paying 
at least 90% of $2,900 to teachers 
who are college graduates and prop- 
erly certificated. 


Instructional Salaries 
Differ By Systems 


The average salaries for instru:- 
tional employees including admini:- 
trators range from $4,807.48 in Loui - 
ville to as low as $2,216.12 in Les] e 
County. The highest average fcr 
teachers in county school systems :s 
approximately $2,000 above the se!- 
ary in the county with the lowest 
average. There is approximate y 
$2,400 per year difference in the hig 1- 
est average salary in independent sys- 
tems and the lowest average in inde- 
pendent systems. 


Median Salary 
Of Classroom Teachers 

The median salary of regular full- 
time classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
Kentucky this year is estimated at 
$2,975. Dr. Hecker of the State De- 
partment of Education says, “This 
estimate includes only teachers em- 
ployed for nine months and does not 
include persons employed for 10, 11, 
or 12 months.” 

The median salary indicates that 
half the teachers receive more than 
$2,975 and the other half less than 
$2,975. The “median” gives a more 
correct picture of the salary situation 
than “average.” The $600 average 
salary increase in Kentucky this past 
year was one of the largest increases 
in the United States. 





st 
Instructional materials make teaching and learning easier and more effective. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Salaries Increasing Slowly 





ILLINOIS 


$4,725 


MISSOURI 


$3,780 





INDIANA 


$4,200 


KENTUCKY 


$2,800 


OHIO 
$4,400 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 


$3,410 


VIRGINIA 


$3,400 








TENNESSEE 


$3,150 








‘ 


Average annual salaries paid teachers in Kentucky and bordering states, 1956-57. 


Kentucky Salaries Compared 


How do salaries now paid teachers 
in Kentucky compare with salaries in 
states to which many Kentucky teach- 
ers go to teach? The figures given 
below are estimates reported: by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association in November 
1956. These figures represent only 
regular full-time classroom teachers 
employed for 9 months. The average 
salaries for this school year, 1956-57, 
including only classroom teachers 
are: Florida, $4,117; Illinois, $4,725; 
Indiana, $4,200; Kentucky, $2,800; 
Michigan, $4,900; Missouri, $3,780; 
Ohio, $4,400; Tennessee, $3,150; Vir- 
ginia, $3,400; West Virginia, $3,410; 
U.S. average, $4,220. 

As we look at the salaries in the 
states to which many of Kentucky’s 
college graduates migrate, the reason 
for this migration is obvious. If a 
teacher in Kentucky should go to one 
of these states he could get in salary, 
for every $100 he now receives, $121 
in Virginia or West Virginia, $112 in 
Tennessee, $135 in Missouri, $147 in 
Florida, $150 in Indiana, $157 in 
Ohio, $168 in Illinois or $175 in 
Michigan. Since the national aver- 
age salary is $4,220 a teacher could 
go to any state and have an even 
chance of increasing his salary by an 


average of $1,420. 


Salaries Still Low 


Six out of every seven superintend- 
ents said salaries are too low to get 
enough qualified teachers. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Harry Lee Waterfield 
said in his address before the Ken- 
tucky School Boards Association in 
March, that “Teachers have been 
underpaid and are still underpaid.” 
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Salaries Improve 
Child Opportunity 


Teachers’ salaries are important in 
that systems which pay better salaries 
get better qualified teachers. To il- 
lustrate this, 17 systems which pay an 
average salary of $3,500 or more were 
compared with 17 systems which pay 
$2,900 or $3,000, and 17 systems 
which pay an average salary less than 
$2,500. (Information about the 
preparation of elementary teachers in 
1956-57 was not available by systems, 
therefore the figures for 1955-56 were 
used as the basis of comparison be- 
tween these three groups of systems. ) 


(1) In the 17 systems which pay 
an average salary to the instruction- 
al personnel of less than $2,500, only 
10.4% of the elementary teachers had 
completed four or more years of col- 
lege. The chances are only one in 
ten that the elementary child in these 
17 counties has a teacher who is a 
college graduate. 

(2) In 17 systems which pay an 
average of $3,500 or more to the in- 
structional personnel, 81% of the ele- 
mentary teachers had four or more 
vears of college preparation. The 
chances are four out of five in these 
systems that the elementary child has 
a teacher who has graduated from 
college. 


(3) In 17 systems which fall in the 
average salary group for instruction- 
al personnel ($2,900 and $3,000) an 
average of 44% of the elementary 
teachers in 1955-56 were college grad- 
uates. The chances are four out of 
ten that the elementary child has a 
teacher who is a college graduate. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween salary and preparation since 


the low-salaried group had 10.4% of 


Teacher Retirement 
System Strong 

The teachers who enter the pro- 
fession and who stay in the profes- 
sion until retirement age can now look 
forward to promise of security in 
their old age. The Retirement Sys- 
tem should be strengthened so that 
teachers who have retired and those 
who will retire before 1966 may 
have increased income. Before 1955 
the retirement benefits were so lim- 
ited that those who have retired or 
will retire in the next ten years will 
not receive what we now think is an 
adequate income. This situation 
should be altered through legislation. 


Textbook Prices Up 


Free textbooks are provided for 
some of the children but there are 
not enough. The appropriation for 
free textbooks in 1956 was increased 
by $134,000 over the appropriation 
of the previous year. The $1,034,000 
available this year is only a little 
more than $2 per pupil in the ele- 
mentary grades. The appropriation 
should be increased by almost $800,- 
000 in order that all elementary chil- 
dren may have a full supply of books. 
Since 1945 the price of textbooks 
and the number of pupils has in- 
creased much more than the appro- 
priations to purchase textbooks. 
Funds should be provided to meet the 
shortage. 


More Learning Materials 
Every school should have adequate 


instructional materials and supplies. 
This year 51 school systems have 
added new library services and 56 
full-time trained librarians. This has 
increased materials services in many 


schools. More librarians are needed 
in at least 31 additional school sys- 
tems according to reports from su- 
perintendents. The scarcity of 
trained persons and the lack of ade- 
quate salaries are still in the way of 
meeting needs. 


The allotment for the purchase of 
instructional supplies is far from ade- 
quate to meet the needs in many 
school systems although there have 
been many improvements with funds 
made available. 





its elementary teachers who were col- 
lege graduates, the middle salary 
group had 44%, and the high-salaried 
group had 81% of its elementary 
teachers who were college graduates. 
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Education Demands 
Continued Expansion 


Curriculum Must Expand 


Curriculum expansion has involved 
the addition of visiting teachers, mu- 
sic, art, industrial arts, vocational 
teachers, teachers of handicapped 
children, driver education, physical 
education and business education. 

There is a continuing demand for 
expansion in more of the school sys- 
tems; for example, 60 systems want 
industrial arts, 31 systems want more 
librarians, 72 systems want music, 
and many want physical education, 
shop, special education, mathematics, 
and science teachers. 

Most systems face two major ob- 
stacles in expanding curriculum serv- 
ices. These are scarcity of qualified 
persons and salaries too low to at- 
tract these persons. 
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School Boards 
Adopt Resolutions 


‘The Kentucky School Boards As- 
sociation March 13, 1957, pointed out 
some action that should be taken as 
soon as possible: 

1. Provide such increase in appro- 
priations for education in the next 
biennium as will make possible the 
full financing of the Foundation Pro- 
gram as it expands and develops. 

2. Revise pupil transportation 
formula of the Foundation Program 
in the light of experience. 

3. Provide increases in the text- 
book fund to serve the needs of in- 
creased enrollment. 

4, Amend the teacher retirement 
program to provide death benefits, in- 
creased minimum annuity, and high- 


A qualified teacher is the foundation of a good school program. 


er benefits to teachers who have re- 
tired or who will retire in the next 
ten years. 

5. Make provisions for the increase 
in college enrollments during the next 
ten years. 

6. Continue efforts to procure Fec- 
eral Aid for classroom construction. 


We Look Ahead 


As a last word in this Report Card 
we pledge our loyalty to the goals cf 
citizens and to the belief that “Every 
child in Kentucky may have the rigl:t 
to attend a good school” and that 
every child shall: 

1. Have a nine-month term and a 
school of 12 years. 

2. Have a professionally prepared 
teacher who is well paid. 

3. Attend a classroom not over- 
crowded. 

4. Have an adequate supply of te>t- 
books. 

5. Be provided with 
learning material. 

6. Have adequate library services 
available. 

7. Have provision of special serv- 
ices to meet his needs. 

8. Have a safe, comfortable, mod- 
ern building. 

9. Have safe and adequate trans- 
portation. 

It is the hope that these will con- 
tinue to be the goals of all citizens 
when they consider the educational 


needs of children. —R.E.J. 


sufficie tt 





Additional copies of this or pre- 
ceding issues of The Report Card are 
available upon request as long as the 
supply lasts. Send requests to Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1419-21 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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The Past Year 

Our present year is drawing near a 
close. Following are some of the 
highlights of this year. 

Our quota for membership in the 
National Department of Elementary 
€chool Principals for this year was 
162 members. Our present member- 
snip is 196. * 

The present membership in our 
State Department of Elementary 
School Principals is 435—an all-time 
high. e 

In January approximately 25 prin- 
cipals from Kentucky attended the re- 
gional conference in Indianapolis. 
These principals from six states stud- 
ied “Preparation for the Principal- 
ship.” 

In February we held an excellent 
workshop in Bowling Green, where 
we studied the “Competencies of the 
Elementary School Principal.” This 
workshop was well attended and 
most profitable. We are most grate- 
ful to President Kelly Thompson and 
Dr. Lee F. Jones and to the many oth- 
ers who worked hard to make this a 
good meeting. 

A committee is now working on 
certification requirements for Ele- 
mentary Principals. This committee 
has put lots of thought into this study 
and hopes to have a report ready in 
the near future. 

We were successful in getting the 
Kentucky Committee of the Kellogg 
Foundation to underwrite a study of 
some of our problems in Kentucky. 
This study project plan is an excel- 
lent opportunity for principals in this 
state. 

A group of some 150 principals, su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and board 
of education members in the Louis- 
ville area are working on “Communi- 
cation in Large School Systems.” 
They have their study well underway. 

Three other groups have plans to 
make similar studies. We hope they 
get underway early in the fall. The 
State Kellogg Committee headed by 
Dr. W. J. Moore of Eastern Kentucky 
State College is working closely with 
us in this study, the University of 
Louisville has supplied us with an 
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advisory committee of four members, 
and the Kellogg Committee has made 
available to the University of Louis- 
ville a sum of money to aid in this 
study. They are ready to render you 
the same assistance in your study 
projects. If other groups want to 
start a study project, write Frank 


Stallings, 157 Wiltshire, Louisville 7. 


The Future 


Next September we hope to get 
some more Kellogg study projects un- 
derway. Begin now to plan one and 
take advantage of this excellent op- 
portunity, 

More newsletters are planned for 
the coming year. Your help is needed 
in furnishing news or happenings in 
your county. Help us to make this 
newsletter one of the best. 

Another annual workshop will be 
held, the time and place will be an- 
nounced later. Begin now to plan for 
a record attendance at the next work 
shop. 

We will also plan to accomplish 
some more steps in our “Long-Range 
Program.” Plans for the year will 
be made at our September Executive 
Board meeting. This Board always 
welcomes your suggestions. 

The new principal hears the phrase 
“principal’s leadership role,” then he 
asks himself, “What must I do, say, 
know, and be, in order to be an effec- 
tive principal—one who is really an 
effective leader?” The first step to- 
ward becoming an effective principal 
is to come out from behind that desk! 


Look at the people and places that 
make up the community of which 
your school is a part. You, as prin- 
cipal, have a responsibility for initiat- 
ing leadership, not only within the 
school, but also in the community. 

As the community-school program 
moves forward in the direction of de- 
sired goals, it becomes necessary for 
the principal as coordinator to judge 
the quality of achievement. It is im- 
portant to develop simple, definite 
criteria for helping to appraise what 
has been done, how well the school 
program has been carried out, and 
how well the school has succeeded 
in working with the community. 

A program of good communica- 
tions seeks to bring about a harmony 
of understanding between the school 
and the public it serves. Such a pro- 
gram can stimulate a cooperative 
search for mutual understanding and 
an experience in effective teamwork. 


The focus is on the child. He is the 


most important avenue of communi- 
cation between the home and the 
school. 

The above are natural things the 
new principal will ask. We can be- 
gin now to plan ways of helping the 
new principal. Let’s think it over. 


National Convention 


The Natioual Convention of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals in Cincinnati, March 24-27, 
was one of the best. There were 4,000 
elementary principals in attendance. 
There were over 100 principals from 
Kentucky in attendance, eight of 
these coming from Harlan County, 
and there were 90 at our Kentucky 
Breakfast. 


The speakers for the conference 
were outstanding. Dr. Harold Drum- 
mond of Peabody College spoke in 
one of the Little Assemblies, on ““How 
Can We Decide What to Teach?” He 
pointed out that when we set up the 
curriculum we should have the fol- 
lowing goals in mind: 

(1) We want our children.to be 
loyal to country and mankind; (2) 
We want our children to be literate 
so we may be free; (3) We want our 
children to be creative and imagina- 
tive; (4) We want our children to 
be healthy mentally, physically and 
emotionally; (5) We want our chil- 
dren to be thoughtful; (6) We want 
our children to be courageous. 

Dr. Harold J. McNally, in another 
of the Little Assemblies, spoke on 
“The Principalship—Profession or 
Trade.” Dr. McNally pointed out 
some standards we should look for 
in the selection of principals: 

(1) Recruitment and selection of 
principals; (2) Certification stand- 
ards; (3) Improved pre-service train- 
ing; (4) Development of in-service 
training; (5) What are the condi- 
tions that make a good principal? 
(A full-time clerk, a good office, ma- 
terials with which to do the job.) 


There were six of these little as- 
semblies. In addition to the two 
mentioned, they included speeches by 
Dr. Arthur W. Foshay of Ohio State, 
Dr. Alice Miel of Columbia Universi- 
ty, Dr. Frank Dory of Howard Uni- 
versity and Dr. Joseph Douglas of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. 
T. M. Stinnett was scheduled to ap- 
pear, but could not because of ill- 
ness. 


There were 19 discussion groups 


Turn to Page 31 
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The President Speaks 

It was my happy privilege as presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Kentucky to represent 
you at the AASA Convention in At- 
lantic City, February 15-18. The 
theme of the convention was “Schools 
on the Threshold of a New Era.” 
The many fine speakers heard at the 
convention included AASA President 
Paul J. Misner and Senator John F. 
Kennedy. 

Through the years a very fine re- 
lationship has developed between the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the American Association of 
School Administrators. This rela- 
tionship has been strengthened in 
part by the contribution which class- 
room teachers have made and the 
role they have played during the an- 
nual convention of the AASA. At 
these conventions the Department 
sponsors some meetings of its own to 
which administrators are invited and 
it co-sponsors other meetings with 
AASA. 

Many social functions were en- 
joyed by the conference participants. 
Those I was privileged to attend in- 
cluded: 

Sunday afternoon—Open House at 
the Ritz-Carlton by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Monday morning—Breakfast at 
the Traymore Hotel as guest of Presi- 
dent Paul J. Misner who was host to 
Classroom Teacher State Presidents 
and Presidents of the State School 
Administrators. 

Tuesday noon—Classroom teacher 
luncheon with teachers having their 
superintendents as guests. 

On Tuesday night the State Presi- 
dents of Classroom Teacher Depart- 
ments were honored as_ platform 
guests at the general session. The 
Convention was inspirational from be- 
ginning to end and my only regret is 
that more of my fellow teachers were 
not able to join me there. 


—Dorcas Willis 


New Officers Elected 
At the business meeting following 
the Classroom Teacher Breakfast on 
April 12, the following officers were 
elected: 


President, Mrs. Dorcas Willis, 
Paris; vice president, Mrs. Gladys 
Goodell, Louisville; secretary, Mrs. 
Helen VanCuron, Harlan. 

The breakfast was held in the Oak 
Room of the Sheraton-Seelbach Ho- 
tel. Mr. Maurice Bement was guest 
speaker. His title was “No Teacher 
is an Island.” 


MCEA Has Evaluation Project 
A few weeks ago the teachers of 


Russell County, under the leadership 
of Drewry Meece, local association 
president, and Norman Antle, county 
school supervisor, took part in a 
county-wide evaluation program. 

Evaluation sheets were prepared 
and distributed. Each teacher was 
given three sheets, one for himself 
and one for each of two other teach- 
ers. Points of qualification (good, 
fair, poor) were listed on the sheets 
and teachers checked as they thought 
correct for each listed characteristic. 
Many surprising things developed 
from this survey. The most outstand- 
ing thing noted was the fact that in 
almost every case teachers rated 
themselves lower than did the other 
two evaluating teachers. 


We Congratulate 
Mrs. Beatrice Webb Allen, of Rus- 
sell Springs, for her outstanding serv- 
ice to the children of Wilson School. 
William Bingham, president of 
Bourbon County Classroom Teachers, 
for his appointment as Area Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture in the 


State Department. 

Hugh Cassell of Jefferson County’s 
Eastern High School for being award- 
ed the John Hay Whitney Fellowship. 
Mr. Cassell will study at Yale in the 
field of humanities. 

The Jefferson County Classroom 
Teachers’ Association for its new pub- 
lication, THE TEACHER. You will 
no doubt see excerpts from that paper 
in this column from time to time. (If 
any local association has a similar 
paper we would be glad to receive it 
and use material from it in this col- 
umn.) Our purpose is to print news, 
achievements, and notable events con- 
cerning classroom teachers and local 
associations from all over Kentucky. 
Please send copies to Hattie Page 
Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, Louisville 7. 


We Welcome 


The newest addition to our local 
organizations, the Menifee County 
Education Association. Mrs. Delma 
Little of Frenchburg is the president. 


Hews 


Academic freedom in the publi: 
schools of Kentucky is a reality in 
1957, but the skillfully performe:! 
Centennial Pageant, the highlight o/ 
the KEA Centennial. Convention, re- 
vealed that such was not always tru: 
in 1857. During the past hundre:| 
years tremendous progress has bee: 
made, and it is most appropriate thai 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President Emer'’- 
tus of the University of Kentucky. 
should in the Centennial number of 
the Kentucky School Journal mar< 
the progress of the last fifty years i1 
this phase of educational develo, - 
ment. Those of us who have bee 
in Kentucky education for some yea's 
could follow with Dr. Donovan quite 
clearly the improvement that has led 
to the present-day freedoms of the 
public school teacher. 


In order to assist in extending an 
expanding this improvement, the 
Tenure and Academic Freedom Coni- 
mission has maintained this column 
during this school year so that KEA 
members might become more familiar 
with the tenure law, with the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom, and with 
the various functions of the Commis- 
sion. If the column has been of any 
service, we are thankful; and if con- 
tinued service seems probable, we will 
be glad to resume the column with the 
first fall issue of the Journal. Any 
suggestions from the membership as 
to possible future uses of the column 
will be deeply appreciated by the 
Commission. 


The major item on the agenda of 
the third annual meeting of the Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom Commis- 
sion was a discussion of the TAF col- 
umn in the Journal and possible plans 
for next year. This annual meeting 
was held in the Sheraton-Seelbach on 
Friday, April 12, 1957. Although 
conflicts with other meetings pre- 
vented a full membership from at- 
tending, those present heard a review 
of the present year’s work and par- 


ticipated in a discussion of the status 
of the present tenure law, and pos- 
sible future legislation in the tenure 
field. 

—Charlton Humn el 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. My wife died recently and 
cur child, age 15, is the beneficiary. 
s it necessary that a guardian be ap- 
pointed to receive the refund due 
her? 

A. If the amount is $500 or more, 
« guardian must be appointed. The 
daughter can suggest to the Court 
the person she wants as guardian. 
If the amount is less than $500, file 
a notarized statement giving name, 
address, and relationship of the per- 
son having care of the minor, and 
check can be made to this person or 
to this person and the minor jointly. 

2. Q. No one seems to know the 
formula for calculating the retire- 
ment under the State Employees’ Re- 
tirement Law. Please use my serv- 


ice and salary to make a comparison 
for retirement at age 60 and at age 65. 


A. For retirement at age 60 under 
SERS—Total service 36 years times 
1% times ($3,800 minus $1,320) = 
$892.80—total $1,011.60, less 5/12% 
for each month under 65, which gives 
$758.70 annuity at age 60. 

For retirement at age 65, SERS— 
41 yrs. x % of 1% x $1,320 = $ 135.30 
41 yrs. x 1% x 2,480 = 1,016.80 

$1,152.10 
One would be supposed to have some- 
thing from OASI, depending upon 
years of coverage and average salary. 
For older members, SERS formula 
plus Social Security does well, but 
only a small number of the member- 
ship are in this age group. Besides, 
by 1975 Social Security will be cost- 
ing twice as much as now with same 
benefits. 

3. Q. I moved from Kentucky in 
1953 and withdrew my account. I 
have a good job here, but I realize I 
lost 25 years of service credit by mov- 
ing. What would my situation be 
now if I returned to Kentucky? 

A. You would come into the Re- 
tirement System as a new member 
and would be eligible to retire at age 
70 with an annuity of 35% of your 
average salary for the five highest 
consecutive years. 
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4. Q. I left Kentucky in 1952 but 
I did not withdraw my account. 
What would be my status if I return 
to teaching in Kentucky in Septem- 
ber, 1957? 

A. You would still have all of your 
Kentucky service credit. 

5. Q. I am retiring July 1, 1957, 
age 65. I was on leave for 1952-53 
and taught four months in 1953-54. 
Can I now pay for the 114 years? 

A. You may pay for the remainder 
of 1953-54. You cannot pay for 
1952-53. Full years must be paid 
for during the year for which credit 
is desired. 


6. Q. I have a sister who has been 
retired five years. If the Legislative 
Program becomes Law, will it be of 
help to her? If so, about how much? 

A. She would be entitled to one 
of two increases, the one which would 
give her the most money—(a) a 30% 
increase in her annuity, (b) $25 per 
year for each service credit year. 

7. Q. The young people in our 
Education class want to know at what 
age they would be entitled to an an- 
nuity of half-pay if they teach. 

A. At about age 60 or 61. 


8. Q. In the Retirement System is 
the teachers’ money kept separate 
from the State’s money? Explain. 


A. The Teachers’ Savings Fund 
holds all the active teachers’ contribu- 
tions and interest; the State Accumu- 
lation Fund holds the matching fund 
and interest; the Allowance Reserve 
Fund holds the retired teachers’ 
money from all sources; it can be 
transferred to any fund which may 
need it. 

9. Q. How does the financing of 
Social Security compare with the fi- 
nancial support or reserve of Teach- 
ers’ Retirement? 


A. Social Security Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance is financed by a 
payroll tax which is paid into its ac- 
count quarterly. The money goes 
into the U.S. Treasury like any other 
tax, but the Social Security OASI is 
given notes or bonds for it. The in- 
terest is the average the U.S. Treas- 
ury has to pay for borrowed money. 
It is not a reserve plan, but there is 
about $300 in the OASI account for 
each worker covered. Congress does 
not appropriate money for the sup- 
port of OASI, but the employer pays 
a matching contribution. 

The Teachers’ Retirement System 
is supported by a deduction on the 


payroll monthly from the teachers’ 
salary, plus a “matching” contribu- 
tion from the state, plus an appropria- 
tion from the state for prior service. 
The teachers have a reserve plan. 
For each year of service credit earned 
this year, there will be put in reserve 
in the Retirement System nearly $300 
to be invested at 3% until the teach- 
er retires, and then used to pay for 
that year of service. This is done 
each year. The Teachers’ Retirement 
System has about $1,800 for each 
teacher teaching this year. 


10. Q. What things are covered by 
the Legislative Program? 

A. (a) Death benefit of $500; (b) 
Reduction in the requirement for re- 
tirement for disability from 20 years 
to 10 years; (c) Survivors’ benefits; 
(d) An increase in the benefits of 
retired teachers and those who will 
soon retire; a transition from the old 
to the new law. (e) An option by the 
beneficiary to choose an annuity or 
a refund in case the deceased member 
was eligible to retire at time of death 
but had not retired. 


11. Q. I have taught 12 years but 
I am not well. I wonder whether I 
should draw out my account or pay 
under leave for illness. 

A. Pay under leave, at least until 
after the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. 


12. Q. I have 28 years of service 
but I have a good offer from another 
state. If I accept it, what is my 
status? Can I pay in both states? 

A. You may be absent not over six 
full years and return to Kentucky and 
teach two years and have 30 years of 
service credit. You may then pay in 
both states until you are age 60. We 
suggest you look for a position in 
Kentucky that will pay you as well. 


13. Q. I have been teaching out of 
Kentucky for two years. I have 32 
years of service credit and my wife 
has 26 years. What is the best pro- 
cedure in our cases? 

A. In your case pay your usual 
retirement dues to Kentucky until age 
60. Your wife should not withdraw 
her account until she has been absent 
from Kentucky for more than six 
years. 

14. Q. I am a little uneasy we will 
lose all we have gained in our Re- 
tirement System. What is being done 
in the study? Are fairminded men 
making the study? 

A. On March 18, 1957, a commit- 

Turn to Page 32 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Books for Children 


@ Insect Engineers by Ruth Bartlett. 
Morrow. $2.75. This story of ants 
for the 10-14 age group is an excel- 
lent scientific discussion told in a way 
that strongly resembles fiction. 
Splendidly illustrated by the author. 
@ A Girl of the North Country by 
Elizabeth Howard. Morrow. $2.75. 
Older girls will be especially fond of 
this story. It is primarily the story 
of Calista Heath who at sixteen 
moved to northern Michigan, where 
a new kind of life was supplemented 
by mystery and romance. 

@ Sure Thing for Shep by E. H. 
Lansing and The Sun Shines Bright 
by Julilly H. Kohler. Crowell. $2.50 
and $2.75. These books designed 
for 8-to-12 year olds, both have Ken- 
tucky backgrounds and should have 
wide approval. The first is a story of 
a mountain lad and the second is of 
a long-ago village life of a 12-year- 
old, with an abundance of local color. 
@ Oil, Today's Black Magic by 
Walter Buehr. Morrow. $2.50, Many 
effective illustrations add to the value 
of this book which may be used for 
social students or for pastime read- 
ing. 

@ Making the Mississippi Shout by 
Mary Calhoun. Morrow. $2.50. 
Good, authentic river lore distinguish- 
es this book, to be especially popular 
with 8-and-up boys. 

@ The Monkey of Crofton by Eleanor 
F. Lattimore. Morrow. $2.25. When 
a little boy finds a monkey, things are 
sure to happen! They do here, too, 
and the results are pleasing. Well il- 
lustrated by the author. 

@ Dipper of Copper Creek by John 
and Jean George. Dutton. $3.50. 
The two authors of this book have 
written several interesting animal 
books, but none better than this. The 
story of a boy and a strange bird in 
the Colorado Rockies will please read- 
ers of all ages. 

@ Fly Away, Cinda by Janet Lam- 
bert. Dutton. $2.75. Older girls 
will be delighted to know that there 
is a new book by this popular author. 
This one concerns the activities of 
16-year-old Cinda Hollister and the 
complexities. of her busy, active life. 
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@ Teen-Age Tales, Books 4 and 5 by 
Roberts and Barbe and Heavey and 
Stewart. Heath. $2.40 each. Ex- 
ceedingly good are these collections 
of stories for young teen-agers with 
reading difficulties. The stories have 
been carefully chosen and edited, and 
all are colorfully illustrated. 


@ The Iliad and The Odyssey adapt- 
ed by Jane W. Watson. Simon and 
Schuster. Simply yet beautifully told 
are the popular tales of ancient 
Greece. Colorfully and adequately il- 
lustrated. 


@ The Empress Josephine by Mar- 
guerite Vance. Dutton. $2.75. The 
biographical novels of this author 
have proved that she is a very com- 
petent and popular author. This book 
is no exception and is once more 
ornamented with the drawings of 
Nedda Walker. 

@ The Tenzgren Mother Goose. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. All the mem- 
bers of the family are likely to de- 
mand a turn with this Tenzgren-il- 
lustrated Mother Goose. A joy to 
own! 

@ The Yellow Canes by Thomas L. 
Robertson. Steck. $2. Paul Leveque 
came to the wilderness of America 
from France. The new country de- 
lighted him and proved to be one 
great adventure. Boys and girls of 
about 10 will enjoy Paul’s life and 
particularly his experiences with the 
Indians. 

@ Is This My Love by Gertrude E. 
Finney. Longmans, Green. $3. The 
American history background of this 
novel for older girls is real and color- 
ful, and the story is one of unceasing 
interest. The love story of colonial 
Virginia is especially dramatic. A 
sure “hit.” 

@ The Green Kingdom by Rachel 
Maddux. Simon and Schuster. $4. 
Unusual is the word for this story 
which may be viewed at different 
levels. It is an account of five in- 
teresting but strange persons. “Un- 
believing but curious, they follow an 
old map showing the way to The 
Green Kingdom, a secret place in 
the Rockies—‘a kind of geological 
fault, a bubble formed in the earth’s 
surface when it was molten.’” There 


they stay for five years, and this is 
the story—often pure magic—of what 
happens to them there. 


Textbooks 


@ English is Our Language by Ster- 
ling, et al. Heath, This second eci- 
tion of a popular language series is 
very good indeed. Ready are tie 
books for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. They 
are presented in a sound pedagogic al 
manner and beautifully illustrated in 
color. 


@ The New American Speech by \/. 
G. Hedde and Wm. N. Brigance. L. »- 
pincott. A superior textbook for hi:-h 
school speech classes. Many types 
are discussed, and the “Activities” 
and “References” sections are esj e- 
cially good. 

@ Business English in Action »y 
Tressler and Lipman. Heath. $3.00. 
This second edition of another pcp- 
ular text is complete and is attractie- 
ly presented. There is a wealth of 
explanatory material; an abundance 
of drill material further enhances a 
thoroughly modern text. 


@ Living Your English, Grades 7 and 
8, by Colton, et al. Heath. $1.28 
each. These workbooks are designed 
for slow-learning seventh and eighth 
graders, based on a fourth and fifih- 
grade vocabulary. The material is 
cleverly presented and colorfully il- 
lustrated. 

@ My First Book of Sounds and New 
Sounds and Letters by Hay and 
Wingo. Lippincott. Here are two 
exceedingly good text-workbooks to 
present phonics to first-grade chil- 
dren, as well as to older ones who 
need help. 

@ The Curtis-Watters Illustrated Dic- 
tionary for Young Readers. Simon 
and Schuster. The colored illusira- 
tions represent only one attractive 
feature of this dictionary for children 
just learning its use and for those 
somewhat older. Very valuable. 

@ The World We Live In by Life 
Magazine editors. This special edition 
for young readers is a wonderful ad- 
dition to any school or personal 
library. The pictures and photogravhs 
alone are well worth the price of the 
book. 

@ The Golden Book of Science by 
Bertha M. Parker. Simon and Scl:us- 
ter. Contained herein is much al: 
uable material for young scient sts. 
The material is accurately and ta:te- 
fully presented, and the illustrations 
are magnificent. 
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€ Solid Geometry by Smith and 
Ulrich. World. Trigonometry for 
Secondary Schools by Butler and 
Wren. Heath. $2.96. These two 
new mathematics texts are complete 
and up-to-date. 

€ Points for Decisions by Mahoney 
aid Engle. World. $4.08. This 
eaidance book for senior high schools 
i complete, modern, and very well 
yvritten. Many suggested activities 
aid projects. 

€ Problem Solving in Our American 
Lemocracy by Hall and Klinger. 
American Book Co. $4.40. A su- 
perior new high school text which 
covers such topics as government, na- 
tional social problems, economy, per- 
sonal problems, and _ international 
problems. 

€ Hand Woodworking by Hunt and 
Tate. Harlow. $2.80. The clear di- 
rections and the abundant diagrams 
and illustrations appear to make this 
a perfect book of its kind. For use 
in schools and at home. 

@ Scholastic Journalism by English 
and Hart. Iowa State College Press. 
$3.50. This high-school text is a very 
good one, unusually complete and 
with numerous activities and ex- 
amples. 

@ Living Safely by Roy Stewart. 
Burgess. $3. The head of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Murray State College has 
written this book on safety, which 
should have wide use. Various as- 
pects of safety are discussed and ex- 
plained. 


New Juveniles 

From Westminster Press comes this 
new grouping for older boys and 
girls, all to sell for $2.75: Someone 
to Care by Nancy Paschal; The Won- 
derful Time by James L. Summers; 
The Horsecatcher by Mari Sandoz; 
Cherokee Boy by Alexander Key; 
General Crook: Indian Fighter by 
Fairfax Downey; Highland Fling by 
Sybil Burr; Palomino Girl by Amelia 
E. Walden; Second Year Nurse by 
Margaret McCulloch. All these books, 
designed for the 12-15 age group are 
highly recommended. For the 10-and- 
up group these publishers offer Side 
Line Victory by Jack Paulson and 
Circus Daze by Velma Griffin. 

From Longmans, Green the Spring 
list includes these superior books, all 
of which are sure to please: Anna 
Sewell and Black Beauty by Margaret 
J. Baker, $2.50; New Dreams for Old 
by Tom Person, $2.75; Conquer the 
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Winds by Ernie Rydberg, $2.75; and 
Green As Spring by Rosalys H. Hall, 
$3.00. 


Especially for Teachers 
@ Swierl by Helen M. Thompson. 
Vantage. $3.50. The author is read- 
ing clinician for the Long Beach 
Schools, and here she gives practical 
advice to parents whose children have 
reading difficulties. 
@ The Elementary School Principal 
at Work by W. C. Hicks and Marshall 
G. Jameson. Prentice-Hall. A new 
and practical approach to the prob- 
lems suggested by the title. 
@ A Teacher Views the School Crisis 
by Wilma G. May. Pageant. $3. A 
Kentucky teacher here reviews her 
own experience and makes some per- 
tinent and provocative observations 
on the state of education today. 
@ Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
velopment by Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores. World. This revised edition 
is a readable and complete analysis of 
curriculum theory and practices in 
American schools today. 
@ Speech Correction in the Schools 
by Eisenson and Ogilvie. Macmillan. 
No phase of the subject seems to have 
been omitted, and the background 
and methods presented seem to be 
especially sound. 
@ The Student Teacher in Action by 
Sam P. Wiggins. Allyn and Bacon. 
A new and attractive presentation of 
the problems of the student teacher 
with sound suggestions for their solu- 
tion. 


Miscellany 
@ Boys Will Be Men by Burnham, 
et al. Lippincott. This is the third 
edition of a guidance book, beginning 
with high school days and continuing 
into maturity. 
@ The Bridge at Andan by James A. 
Michener. Random House. $3.50. 
A thrilling and dramatic story of the 
revolt by the Hungarian people. 
@ A Distant Drum by Charles B. 
Flood. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. A 
very enjoyable novel of a young 
man’s life and problems at Harvard, 
eventually carried into the beginning 
of the Korean war. 
@ The 3 Faces of Eve by C. H. 
Thigpen and H. M. Cleckley. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.50. Two doctors here 
present an interesting and authentic 
account of the triple personality of 
a woman. 
@ The Bird Biographies of John 
James Audubon selected and edited 
by Alice Ford. Macmillan. $10. 


Here are 80 bird biographies, expert- 
ly written, and twelve examples of 
Audubon original bird prints. 

@ The Anglophile by Egan O'Neill. 
Messner. $3.95. An exciting story 
of a double-personality figure who 
lived in Dublin in the 18th Century. 


Wilderness Road 
Thrift Package 
Is Real Bargain 


Economy-minded groups of teen- 
agers and their chaperones will now 
be able to enjoy not only Paul Green’s 
outdoor drama “Wilderness Road” 
but the full vacation program that 
has been planned for all visitors by 
the Berea Community and famous 
Berea College. Besides the visual 
education and entertainment in the 
form of guided tours of the Student 
Crafts there are other activities to ex- 
cite the teenager looking for action. 
For instance, there is Berea’s new 
swimming pool which will be ready 
this summer, a chance to learn au- 
thentic folk dances with the dancers 
from “Wilderness Road,” and for 
those who like to get out and explore, 
Indian Fort Mountain and its en- 
virons offer endless _ possibilities. 
Guides will be available for walking 
groups interested in nature and in 
learning the pre-historic and geologi- 
cal facts of the area. Others can go- 
it-alone to Devil’s Slide, Fat Man’s 
Misery, and the Devil’s Kitchen by 
simply following the well-marked 
trails. 

Thrift Package groups can do all 
of this without worrying about their 
evening meal, their sleeping quarters, 
or their breakfast the following morn- 
ing. All this, plus top-price re- 
served seat tickets to the drama for 
only $4.60 per person. For more in- 
formation, write Wilderness Road, 
Berea, Kentucky. 





Opportunity In Guatemala 


For a teacher who has perhaps re- 
tired and would like to escape the cold 
winters and see a bit of the world, 
there is an opportunity in Guatemala 
to teach the young children of an 
American family. The salary is not 
high but neither are living expenses 
down there. If interested write to 
Miss Nora Kelly, I. N. Bloom School, 
Lucia Ave., Louisville 4, Ky., for de- 
tails. 





Art Exchange Links 
Nations, People, Ideas 


In this age much is heard about 
automation and how it will raise the 
standard of living. Perhaps consid- 
eration should be given to its effect 
on people, because no man can live in 
dignity unless he is confident that he 
is contributing to life in some worth- 
while way. We live in a democratic 
society where the individual is con- 
sidered important; in fact, the es- 
sence of democracy is human values. 

Some authorities claim that this 
age is producing “empty people”; 
that man tends to be passive and un- 
creative; that he lacks dignity and a 
feeling of worth. We all realize that 
there is much pressure for conformity 
and adjustment. Probably no time 
in history has presented a greater 
challenge to art. 

Art is a means of developing some 
of the needed human values. It lends 
itself to the development of the indi- 
vidual by stimulating curiosity and 
giving opportunity for self-expression. 
Art calls for exercising judgment and 
for making decisions and thus it im- 
poses self-discipline. Creative expe- 
riences enjoyed in an art program can 
be carried over into other areas of 
life, and there can be a sense of ac- 
complishment whatever the level of 
talent, culture, or geographical loca- 
tion. ; 

The arts are frequently referred to 
as an international language. A study 
of children’s pictorial art has shown 
an honesty and charm that is com- 
mon to children all over the world. 
There is a universal bond between 
all mankind; all peoples have com- 
mon interests, desires, and driving 
forces. 


The exchange of art with children 
of many countries has been encour- 
aged by many schools and several or- 
ganizations. The NAEA, the INSEA, 
UNESCO and the American Junior 
Red Cross have been doing a signifi- 
cant piece of work in the Interna- 
tional Schools Arts Program. The 
philosophy behind the exchange art 
program is simply that if children 
learn to know how much they are 





MRS. LEONA SHIPLEY is art teach- 
er at Foust Junior High School, Owens- 
boro. 
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alike, it will help them to make wiser 
decisions in their adulthood in regard 
to international problems. 


The writer conducted a personal 
art exchange with nine foreign coun- 
tries and a high school in West Vir- 
ginia. Art work of children, rang- 
ing from four to eighteen years of 
age, was received and made into an 
exhibit. The countries represented 
were The Netherlands, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Yugoslavia, Russia, Indonesia, 
Switzerland, Tahiti and the Philippine 
Islands. This exhibit was a project to 
observe the similarity of children’s 
art work. The collection of pictures 
has been divided into common areas 
with examples from all the con- 
tributing countries. The common 
areas are Work and Play, Communi- 
ty, Family, School and School Mates, 
Traditions or Legends, Imagination 
or the Sheer Joy of Painting. These 
pictures are on exhibit in Foust Jun- 
ior High School in Owensboro at the 
present time. Other schools are wel- 
come to use it. 


This art exchange with foreign 
countries was a very pleasant expe- 
rience and it is suggested that other 
teachers might profitably undertake 
a similar project. Anyone interested 
in obtaining more information should 
contact the writer. 


Methods of Teaching 


About UN Reported 
Widely varying methods developed 


by elementary and secondary schocls 
for teaching students about the 
United Nations organization are 1e- 
viewed in a new report by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The report also briefly discusses 
educational programs by colleges and 
universities on the United Nations. 
The publication is entitled, “Teaci- 
ing About the United Nations in tie 
United States.” The report says that 
elementary schools often teach abcut 
the world organization in connection 
with the observance of United Na. 
tions Day and United Nations Weck. 

Posters, photographs, charts, majs, 
and globes are used frequently in 
helping younger children grasp tie 
story of peoples and customs of 
other lands. 

Copies of the 40-page report can 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents each. 

Not Things But Peo; le 





Continued from Page 16 
rent yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

The Superintendent As Instruc- 
tional Leader predicts that an cx- 
panded role for the superintendent 
is a natural consequence for the [u- 
ture in terms of the requirements the 
public is almost sure to make of its 
schools. But his basic job—improv- 
ing instruction has top priority. 


Superintendent Kenneth Estes looks on as Mrs. Shipley points out items of 
interest in the exhibit to Director of Instruction Roy Smith. 
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On Individual Differences 


The Great Teacher told on one oc- 
asion the parable of the man who, 
vhen preparing for a journey into 
another country, delivered his goods 
o his servants. He gave five talents 
o one servant, to another he gave 
wo, and to a third he gave one. This 
listribution was made on the basis 
f{ the ability of the servants. After 
» time the traveler returned and re- 
uired of each servant the profit 
which he had earned. This reckon- 
ig was made on the basis of the 
mount which had been given to the 
idividual servants to begin with. 


Those in the teaching profession 
ioday can profitably observe the 
creat Galilean educator. He recog- 
nized individual differences in people. 
In the parable each servant had a dif- 
ferent ability from the others. The 
children in your schoolroom are dif- 
ferent from each other. Often the 
teacher sets up an arbitrary standard 
which she expects each child in the 
room to meet. Usually this standard 
is based primarily upon the opinion 
of the teacher—the teacher who is an 
adult (supposedly), the teacher who 
holds at least a baccalaureate degree, 
the teacher who has had many expe- 
riences which the pupils have not ex- 
perienced. But does such a standard 
take into consideration the interper- 
sonal differences among the members 
of the class? 


In the thinking of the lowly Gali- 
lean, the person who possessed the 
greatest ability was required to dem- 
onstrate the greatest productiveness. 
The person of lesser ability was not 
required to produce on the same 
level as was the superior person. In 
some modern classrooms an attempt 
is made to press the retarded child 
into a mold prepared with the aver- 
age, or even the superior, child in 
mind. This action often causes the 
retarded child to become more self- 
conscious, and actually results in anti- 
social behavior. Also, the superior 
child, if forced into an intellectual 
tempo which is boring, may be the 
child prodigy who becomes also the 
problem child. 


Each person in the classroom is en- 
dowed with a certain innate worth— 
by virtue of his being a human being. 
As L. C. Sullivan, Russell County 
farmer, educator, and philosopher, 
says, “Each pupil has at least one 
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talent, and the good teacher will 
search for that talent.” No teacher 
has the right to brand a pupil as 
“dumb” simply because he does not 
reach her arbitrarily-arrived-at stand- 
ard. The pupil who does not reach 
the teacher’s standard in verbal rea- 
soning may eclipse even the teacher 
in abstract reasoning. And although 
his numerical ability may be below 
the teacher’s standard, his ability to 
understand space relations may be 
high. The alert teacher will not 
spend time criticizing the pupil con- 
cerning his weakness in ability (be- 
cause this is beyond his control) , but 
will spend time finding and strength- 


ening his strong points. This pupil, 
too, must achieve! 

The parable of Jesus, the master 
reckoned with his servants “after a 
long time.” Let the teacher today be 
slow in passing judgment upon her 
pupils. Time is a great revealer of 
secrets! After all, if one of the pur- 
poses of education in a democracy 
is to train for effective citizenship in 
a democracy, will not Time sit in 
judgment upon the effectiveness with 
which teachers have taught and pupils 
have learned? And remember: the 
pupil branded as “dumb” today may 
within ten years be driving a Cadillac 
while the teacher is still in a Chev- 
rolet! 

—Drewry Meece, teacher, 


Russell County High School 





The Master Teacher 


Today, as perhaps never before, 
classroom teachers are eager to ob- 
tain the Master’s degree. It is good 
that this is so. It has been said that 
the Master’s degree was originally 
considered as a teacher’s degree. 
Many worthwhile and laudable rea- 
sons can be given for seeking the 
Master’s. However, it seems to the 
writer that one of the motivating rea- 
sons for the classroom teacher to seek 
to become a master teacher is so he or 
she can be more like the original 
Master Teacher. 


To be like the Master Teacher is 
not easy; but that should not deter 
us from trying. It can be a challeng- 
ing experience each day of our lives 
and the rewards will be incalculable. 
All experienced teachers know that 
many of these rewards come from ob- 
serving moral and spiritual values ex- 
emplified in the lives of their pupils. 
The basic and only real way to teach 
youngsters moral and spiritual values 
has been expressed by Guiterman as 
follows: 


No printed page nor spoken plea 
Can teach young hearts what men should 


Not all the books on all the shelves 

But what the teachers are themselves .. . 

It is generally recognized that we 
learn by doing. An unknown writer 
says: 

You are writing each day a gospel for 

men 

Make sure the writing is true; 

For the only gospel most men read 

Is the gospel according to you. 


In all probability the best test of 


a teacher is his pupils. By his pupils 
he is known. In studying Jesus’ 
disciples the writer has been im- 
pressed by the limited number of 
times that Andrew is mentioned in the 
Bible. Yet Andrew did a masterful 
job in that he brought his brother 
Simon Peter to Christ. In recogniz- 
ing the fact that Simon Peter grew 
into the greatest of the disciples, we 
remember that Andrew guided his 
brother to Jesus. 


Not only is it difficult to be like 
the Master Teacher, but classroom 
teachers frequently lack skill in rec- 
ognizing and identifying moral and 
spiritual values as they emerge from 
time to time in the schoo! communi- 
ty. The writer obtained tremendous 
help in this respect by participating in 
the Moral and Spiritual Values Work- 
shop which is offered each summer at 
the University of Kentucky. In a 
state where school people have been 
said to thank God for Arkansas. and 
Mississippi when evaluations were be- 
ing made, we should be proud of the 
leadership displayed in this field. It 
is a pleasure for a native Kentuckian 
to recommend this seminar and pay a 
passing tribute to those responsible 
for focusing the eyes of the nation on 
Kentucky. Let us continue this lead- 
ership by our participation, and by 
our doing, as we seek to emulate the 
Master Teacher. 

—Carl G. Ford, Acting 
Principal, Berea College 
Training School 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from Feb. 16 to April 15, By Districts 


FIRST DISTRICT 


Alice N. Caldwell, Cadiz 
William Davis, Murray 
Bobby Keith Eaker, Cadiz 
Mrs. Mildred S. Jones, Cadiz 
Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Paul Martin, Paducah 
Ralph W. Osborne, Paducah 
Mrs. Louise S. Thomas, Cadiz 
Odell Walker, Fredonia 
John A. Wells, Kuttawa 
23—total last report 


10—members added 
33—total to date 


SECOND DISTRICT 
Elton Wayne Beck, Fort Campbell 
Hubert Jaco, Cloverport 


65—total last report 
2—members added 
67—total to date 


THIRD DISTRICT 


Doris Albany, Glasgow 

Lanette Amos, Cave City 

Mrs. Ralph Beam, Fountain Run 

Burley Bewley, Lucas 

Amye Blair, Austin 

Juanita Borden, Park City 

Herbert Branham, Austin 

Thelma Branham, Austin 

Calanthe Branstetter, Horse Cave 

Pauline Burgess, Glasgow 

Marye Carter, Fountain Run 

Mrs. Valeria Nell Cisney, 
Greenville 

Charlie Collins, Glasgow 

Mary Combs, Etoile 

Juanita Dickson, Glasgow 

Juanita Dossey, Austin 

Mary Eubank, Glasgow 

Virginia Fendell, Cave City 

Ruby Cecil France, Park City 

Vera Gilland, Mt. Hermon 

Flona Gillock, Glasgow 

Ruth Head, Tompkinsville 

George Helm, Austin 

Mae Hogue, Glasgow 

Ruby Humphrey, Glasgow 

Howard P. Lindsey, Brownsville 

Hoy Long, Glasgow 

Wayne J. McKibbin, Glasgow 

Norma Magers, Glasgow 

Etta Martin, Glasgow 

Ella Combs Morgan, Glasgow 

Carrie Newberry, Hiseville 

Emily Newberry, Glasgow 

Kenneth Nuckols, Finney 

Velma Pardue, Knob Lick 

Virginia Parsley, Park City 

Mary Lily Pedigo, Knob Lick 


Roxy Perkins, Park City 
Nadine Pritchard, Glasgow 
Mrs. Cecil Riherd, Park City 
Elizabeth Salmon, Glasgow 
Opal Shine, Eighty-Eight 
Grace Simmons, Fountain Run 
Mattye Smith, Park City 
Ruby Smith, Summer Shade 
Margaret Wheeler, Smith Grove 
Dulcie Wheet, Fountain Run 
Reid Williams, Mt. Hermon 
Ruth Wood, Lucas 

35—total last report 


49—members added 
84—1otal to date 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Mrs. Margaret Woodson, 
Bardstown 
14— total last report 


1—member added 
15—total to date 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


Mrs. Merrilene Ballard, Louisville 
Mrs. Virginia H. Breidenthal, 
Louisville 
Catherine Bryant, Louisville 
Mrs. Toni Buckner, Louisville 
Maxine Chilton, Louisville 
Leo A. Diggs, Louisville 
Julian Dorsey, Louisville 
Arthur Draut, Louisville 
Mrs. Agnes Duncan, Louisville 
Mrs. Daisy Fox, Louisville 
Mrs. Inez Goheen, Louisville 
Mrs. Anna Hale, Louisville 
Dr. Sue M. Hall, Louisville 
Pearl Harrington, Louisville 
Hazel Hays, Louisville 
Mrs. Alberta Henderson, 
Jeffersontown 
Mary Frances Hord, Louisville 
Mrs. Evelyn R. Jackson, Louisville 
Kathryn January, Louisville 
Annie L. Jenkins, Louisville 
Russell Johns, Louisville 
Reginia Keen, Louisville 
Mrs. Ethel Kilgore, Louisville 
Alma Kriete, Louisville 


Mae Lobb, Louisville 


Mrs. Betty Davis Lowe, Louisville 


Mrs. Jane P. McCoy, Shelbyville 
Mrs. Jessie L. McGlon, Lyndon 
John Mohr, Crestwood 

Leffa Moore, Louisville 

Clifford M. H. Morton, Louisville 
Stanley Nielson, Louisville 

Mrs. Ruth Payton, Jeffersontown 
Mrs. Sarah Price, Louisville 
Timothy Roberson, Louisville 


Mrs. Victoria Roberts, Louisville 
Suzanna Roth, Louisville 
Shirley Jean Shelton, Louisville 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Smith, Prospect 
Richard Van Hoose, Louisville 
Ruth Willis, Louisville 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wolfe, 
Louisville 


139—total last report 
42—members added 
181—total to date 


CENTRAL 
Nancy M. Cawood, Winchester 
Mrs. Lexie B. Dean, Winchester 
Wn. C. Jolly, Frankfort 
Pauline P. Mullins, Livingston 
Mrs. Ernest Paynter, Winchester 
Leon Porter, Lexington 
Mrs. Betty S. Reeves, Winchester 
William C. Sanders, Jr., Frankfort 
Sidney Simandle, Versailles 
Shirley R. Upchurch, Winchester 
Frank Vermillion, Winchester 


98—total last report 
11—members added 
109—total to date 


EASTERN 
Waldo Fultz, Olive Hill 
Charles Earl Mullins, Letitia 
14— total last report 


2—members added 
16—total to date 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 


9—total last report 
0—members added 
9—total to date 


NORTHERN 
Ruth German, Bellevue 
Rozellen Griggs, Ft. Thomas 


19—total last report 
2—members added 
21—total to date 


UPPER CUMBERLAND 
12—total last report 
0—members added 
12—total to date 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 


16—total last report 
0—members added 
16—total to date 





KPGA Elects Officers 
The Kentucky Personnel and Guid- 


ance Association had an election of 
officers during the spring meeting of 
KEA. Mrs. Carol U. Tyrrell, guid- 
ance counselor at DuPont Manual 
High School, Louisville, is the new 
president; Dr. Wm. Kelly, professor 
at University of Louisville, is vice 
president; Mrs. Marguerite Lockard. 
dean of girls at Eastern High School. 
is secretary, and Mrs. Esther Adams. 
teacher in the College of Education. 
University of Kentucky, is treasurer. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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N. O. Kimbler Resigns 


N. O. Kimbler, the man who has 
nursed the State’s Teacher Retire- 
nent System to maturity from its in- 
fancy in 1940, has retired as its ex- 
ecutive secretary because of long ill- 
ness. He is 63. 

Mr. Kimbler, who started teaching 
in atwo-room country school in 1912, 
rose to become head of the Kentucky 
Education Association in 1938. 

Trustees of the retirement system 
approved Mr. Kimbler’s retirement at 
his own request, effective April 1. At 
the same time; the board voted to em- 
ploy Kimbler as a consultant under 
an indefinite $7,500-a-year contract 
that can be terminated by either party 
on 30 days’ notice. ‘ 

Miss Vera Beckham, who has been 
Mr. Kimbler’s assistant since 1940, 
was named acting director. 


The trustees expressed regret that 
Mr. Kimbler—widely regarded as the 
founder of the state’s Teacher Retire- 
ment System—-was forced by illness 
into retirement. 


Vice-Chairman W. S. Milburn, 
Louisville, expressed it this way: “We 
regret the necessity for his retirement 
and hope that his health will improve 
so that we can have the value of his 
continued service and good advice in 
his new capacity.” 

Said Dr. Robert R. Martin, super- 
intendent of public instruction: “No 
person in the entire history of public 
education in this state had made a 
greater contribution in his field than 
Mr. Kimbler has done in developing 
a retirement system to a point where 
it is now one of the best systems in 
the nation.” 





Accent on Instruction 





Continued from Page 11 


This year has seen a new approach 
to evaluation of school programs. It 
is now being done on a system-wide, 
12-grade basis. It starts with a self 
evaluation by personnel of the sys- 
tem, then a visit by a team composed 
of division personnel, educators from 
other school systems and from col- 
leges, and lay people. In this visit 
an attempt is made to discover the 
needs, strengths and weaknesses and 
then to make recommendations for 
improvement. 


The visiting team works coopera- 
tively with the staff of the visited sys- 
tem to point out problems and to 
suggest ways of meeting these prob- 
lems, either through better organiza- 
tion of present facilities or by ad- 
ditional facilities. The evaluation 
covers five areas — philosophy and 
objectives, organization for educa- 
tion, planned program of pupil ex- 
periences, utilizing and extending re- 
sources for education, and home- 
school-community relations. 

Evaluations have been on a vol- 
untary basis. Eight systems have 
been evaluated this year — Winches- 
ter, Clark County, Bath County, Mt. 
Sterling, Montgomery County, Mason 
County, Christian County, and Bell 
County. There is a backlog of more 
than forty requests that will have to 
wait until next year. Division plans 
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look toward the eventual evaluation 
of every school system in the state, 
probably on a five-year cycle. 


One of the lesser known functions 
of this division is the necessity for 
its approval of the instructional pro- 
gram in connection with building 
plans. In addition to approval from an 
architectural standpoint by the Divi- 
sion of Buildings and Grounds. the 
program which the proposed building 
will house must also be approved. 

One of the newer aspects of the 
division’s work is the approval of 
child care centers. The supervisor of 
attendance and pupil personnel re- 
ceives, evaluates, and approves re- 
quests for the establishment of pre- 
school child care centers. Standards 
have been set up in terms of person- 
nel, program, and facilities. which 
must be met by the applicant. 


In addition to the activities already 
enumerated, the division has been ac- 
tive in the publications field. Bul- 
letins or handbooks have been issued. 
or are now scheduled for early re- 
lease. on business education. directors 
of pupil personnel, library services. 
and elementary physical education. 

Division personnel emphasizes re- 
peatedly that all their activities are 
aimed at improving instruction in the 
classrooms of the state and that they 
succeed only to the extent that such 
improvement takes place. 


—N. B. McMillian 


Resolutions 


Continued from Page 8 


tion Association, and pledge our sup- 
port in every way possible to bring 
about his election. 

17. That we, as members of the 
profession, make a concerted effort to 
encourage capable young people to 
enter the teaching profession. 


Appreciation 


18. That we express appreciation 
to the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards for 
its stimulation and leadership in the 
areas of professional advancement, 
and that we urge the district and local 
education associations to give enthu- 
siastic and unqualified support to the 
objectives of the TEPS Commission. 

19. That we express our apprecia- 
tion to the National Education Asso- 
ciation for its 100 years of effective 
service to the cause of education, and 
pledge our continued support. 

20. That appreciation be expressed 
to President Kelly Thompson and the 
faculty and staff of Western Kentucky 
State College for making facilities 
available for the 1956 Leadership 
Conference. 

21. That we express appreciation 
to Mr. Porter Hopkins for his excel- 
lent work in preparing a history of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

22. That we express appreciation 
to the Centennial Committee, to John 
Engle, author, and Eben Henson, pro- 
ducer, of the pageant, The Open Door, 
and to all participants, for effectively 
portraying 100 years of progress in 
Kentucky education. 

23. That we express appreciation 
to Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Robert R. Martin, and the 
staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for their vigorous leadership 
in promoting an adequate educational 
program for all of Kentucky. 

24. That the members of the KEA 
express deep and sincere appreciation 
to retiring president, Miss Elizabeth 
Dennis. other officers and staff mem- 
bers of KEA for their’ skilled guid- 
ance, leadership and services during 
this outstanding Centennial! Year. 


-—Resolutions Committee 
William Ball, Williamsburg 
Mrs. Virgie Craft, Winchester 
Ted Crosthwaite, Bardstown 
Mrs. Agnes Duncan, Louisville 
Pat Wear, Berea 
Ralph Woods, Murray, Chairman 
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English In Industry 


Continued from Page 13 





lations, are aware of the importance 
of English attainment much more so 
than in the technical areas; however, 
I would like to point out that there is 
a growing concern about the English 
abilities of scientists and engineers. 
When we stop to contemplate just 
what is the result of a scientist’s or 
engineer's work—all the developing, 
testing, evaluating, and designing that 
is done—the value of English be- 
comes very apparent. First of all, 
when he finishes his work, all he has 
to show for it is something on a piece 
of paper—a drawing, a report, an 
analysis, or a set of instructions. All 
his official communications must be 
recorded because of the extreme im- 
portance of his decisions. His de- 
cisions or instructions must be writ- 
ten not only so that they can be 
understood but so that they are in- 
capable of being misunderstood. It 
has been said many times that you 
could take away all the tools an en- 
gineer has to work with except paper 
and pencil and he could still function. 
But take that away and his productiv- 


ity would grind to a halt. Since much 
of an engineer’s work is original, 
and no one understands or knows all 
the details that result in his decision 
except himself, it becomes very im- 
portant that he be able to explain 
and substantiate his work. He must, 
therefore, be very descriptive, per- 
suasive and accurate in his communi- 
cations, both written and oral. 


Communication is a must if any 
value is to come from the new ideas 
and the developmental work of a 
scientist or engineer. Reports must 
be written telling about the work that 
has been done and recommendations 
concerning future action. These re- 
ports are very effective in communi- 
cating to management necessary 
information. Too many of these re- 
ports are poorly worded, contain in- 
correct grammar, or are poorly or- 
ganized, clearly pointing out the 
English deficiency of the writer. The 
net result is that these poor reports 
are not read, or if read not clearly 
understood. Even though the work 
that is described might be excellent 
and have far-reaching effects, a poor- 
ly written report ofttimes creates hard 
feelings and antagonism toward the 
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In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH KEA 
and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 


County 
Anderson 
Ballard 
Barren 
Bourbon 
Boyle 
Bracken 
Breathitt 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carlisle 
Carroll 
Carter 
Daviess 
Estill 
Fleming 
Franklin 
Grant 
Green 
Hardin 
Harlan 
Jessamine 


KE 


County 
Kenton 
Lee 
Leslie 
Lincoln 
Livingston 
Logan 
McCracken 
McCreary 
Madison 
Marshall 
Mason 
Montgomery 
dham 
Pike 
Pulaski 
Robertson 
Scott 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Trimble 
Wayne 


One Hundred Per Cent 
in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent Independent 
Anchorage Hazard 
Bardstown Jenkins 
Beechwood London 
Bellevue Maysville 
Benton Middlesboro 
Berea Monticello 


Carrollton 

Central City Owensboro 
Cloverport Paducah 

Cold Spring Pembroke 
Corbin Richmond 
Danville Russell 
Dawson Springs Russellville 
Earlington Science Hill 
Elizabethtown Shelbyville 
Falmouth Somerset 

Ft. Campbell Springfield 

Ft. Knox Stanford 

Ft. Thomas Stearns 
Frankfort U. K. College 
Georgetown of Education 
Glasgow West Point 
Greenup Williamstown 


NEA 
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project and perhaps may even result 
in dropping further efforts. So many 
times it becomes evident that no mait- 
ter how brilliant a man may be, ur- 
less he can effectively communicate 
his ideas to others so that they can 
be put to use, his scientific and er- 
gineering abilities and values. ar: 
lost. 


Interestingly enough, we most a- 
ways think of three vital areas wher: 
our knowledge and skill of Englis1 
pays off. These areas are: readin;, 
writing and speaking. However, the: 2 
is a belated, but very real awakenir¢ 
these days in industry—and educ - 
tion, too, to the fact that English a - 
tainment pays off in another area-- 
and a very important one—the area 
of listening. While listening certai:- 
ly is a subject all to itself, let me just 
mention it briefly. First, research 
tells us that seventy per cent of o:r 
waking day is devoted to verbal cor)- 
munication, and that far more then 
half of this time is devoted to liste.- 
ing. Secondly, it has sudden y 
dawned on us that listening is even 
more important than reading as a 
basic medium of learning. So, the 
question is becoming, more and more, 
not only “How well does Johnny 
read?” but also, “How well does 
Johnny listen?” 

Perhaps the most dramatic recog- 
nition of the importance of ability 
to listen was made by American in- 
dustry which very recently discovered 
there are clear-cut dollar values in 
having employees who listen well! 
As Frank E. Fischer, Director of the 
Communications Course of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, has 
put it: “Efficient listening is of such 
critical importance to industry, that 
as research and methodology improve 
I feel that training departments will 
have to offer courses in this field.” 


Within a few years, one of the first 
steps an employer will take when con- 
sidering a new employee will be that 
of verifying the latter’s listening in- 
dex. This index will be derived from 
standard tests of listening compre- 
hension already available and on tiie 
market. The next move—an entire/y 
reasonable and desirable one—mvy 
well prove to be the use of the |'s- 
tening index as an additional crii- 
rion for the screening of candidai:s 
for employment. 


The General Electric Company, 1 <- 
ognizing the need for further stuy 
and training in the field of effectie 
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speaking, listening, and writing, has 
gone to considerable length to insure 
that training in these areas continues 
within the Company even after formal 
education is concluded. We have a 
very well-organized and extensively 
used course of instruction across the 
Company called “Effective Presenta- 
tion.” The objective of this course 
is to build on the employee’s natural 
ability to express himself by studying 
and practicing methods of organizing 
thought, using the English language 
properly, and improving the mechan- 
ics of delivery. It covers such topics 
as preparation for public speaking, 
organization of thoughts, letter writ- 
ing and report writing. This course 
has been offered to thousands of our 
employees and we have found im- 
measurable return in offering this 
type of training as evitlenced in the 
benefit received by the employee in 
the form of his own personal prog- 
ress and growth within the Company. 


The General Electric Company, 
again recognizing the importance of 
education, and specifically the value 
of English attainment at the high 
school level, has prepared several 
publications directed to the high 
school student for his help and guid- 
ance. They are entitled: “General 
Electric’s Answer to Four Why’s: 
Why Stick to Your Studies? Why 
Work? Why Study English? Why 
Read?,” “General Electric’s Answer to 
Three Why’s: Why Study Math? 
Why Study Science? Why Look Into 
Engineering?” and a publication en- 
titled “Start Planning Now For Your 
Career,” pointing out the subjects 
that high school students should take 
now, and emphasizing that their pres- 
ent attainment can mean success or 
failure in later life. It is also pointed 
out in these publications that teachers 
should explain to their students that 
grammar is not a discipline for its 
own sake, nor a device invented to 
make the subject hard, but a set of 
tools for shaping the language into a 
correct and logically sound medium 
of expression. The ultimate is not 
correctness and clarity as this is only 
a means to an end. The end in itself 
is effectiveness. 


Copies of these publications can be 
made available for distribution to 
your students. If you will either write 
to us or to our office in Schenectady, 
New York, they will be sent to you at 
no cost. 
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Teachers’ Pay 





Continued from Page 15 
majority of all teachers are now paid 
according to official schedules that 
reward preparation and experience, 
and there is general public concern 
that salaries should be raised. 

No longer does the teacher “board 
around” and walk to school. The 
typical teacher today is a married 
man or woman, who lives as a mem- 
ber of a family group. Seven out of 
ten of the families own their own 
homes. Nine out of ten teachers, 
married or single, own an automobile 
or share the use of a family car. 

As teachers look forward in 1957 
toward attaining the professional 
salary goals of the NEA, they advance 
from a sound base of professional 
preparation, organizational strength, 
and public recognition. The promise 
of the next century is bright indeed. 


Elementary Principal 





Continued from Page 21 
and 75 well-filled clinics with prin- 
cipals seeking to learn more about 
reading, the gifted child, the physi- 
cally handicapped, art, foreign lan- 
guage, libraries, opening a new school, 
problems of new principals, parent 
and community participation, and 
many others. 

A pageant on the “First Hundred 
Years of the NEA” was presented by 
the principals and teachers of Cin- 
cinnati. The pageant was written and 
produced by Merrill Van Pelt, super- 
visor of instrumental music in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Wednesday morning the Resolu- 
tions Committee presented its report. 
The resolution on Merit Rating was 
challenged, but after a spirited dis- 
cussion, it was put to a vote and ac- 
cepted. The meeting next year will 


be held in Philadelphia. 





CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 37th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Local Publicity 
Motivating Better Grades 


Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 











Write for FREE illustrated, graded 
and keyed catalogue of approved 
children’s books, with announce- 
ment of new Spring books. 


Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 

















KEEGAN 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


% School of Airline Training 
% School of Announcing 
% Schoo! of Technology 
Careers are open to Keegan graduates in 
all areas of: 


Airline Reservations; Communications; 
Stewardess; Ticketing 


Radio and Television Announcing 
Servicing in all areas of Communications, 


Engineering and Electronics 


TWO YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 1, 1957 LEADS TO 
DEGREES 


Associate of Arts 


Associate of Science 


Information mailed on request 


KEEGAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
207 Madison Ave. — Memphis, Tenn. 








New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie (~ 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort .. . Faster Service 


/meW s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
Daily sailings 
For illustrated folder write © 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation ~ 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 2028 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit | 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: : 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand — 
Blvd. : 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third ‘ 
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Enjoy Hoosier Hospitality and the 
beautiful, gently rolling acres of 
Fairview Campus! 





An Invitation to Attend the 


Butler University 
College of Education 


Summer Programs 


Eight Weeks Summer Term 
Three-Week Short-Term Courses 
One-Week Workshops 

Summer Evening Courses 





Graduate and Undergraduate work lead- 
ing to the B.S., M.S., Ed.S., and Ed.D. 
degrees. Programs for: elementary, high 
school, college teachers; administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, librarians, educa- 
tional psychologists; physical education 
teachers. 





—— Write for Bulletins —— 


College of Education 
Butler University 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 











PACIFIC COAST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street 


Santa Barbara, California 


NEEDS 
CLASS ROOM 
TEACHERS 
ALL GRADES 
AT 
GOOD SALARIES 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


Kimblerquiz 


Continued from Page 23 


tee from each Board, an actuary from 
each System, met with the Legislative 
Research Commission and discussed 
the study. A plan was adopted to 
take a sample of the teachers and de- 
termine the cost to the state or em- 
ployer for all service to July 1, 1955. 
The L.R.C. is to send a letter to each 
teacher in the sample to learn his or 
her marital status and number of chil- 
dren or other dependents. This is to 
show how much or how little good 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
would be to the teachers, We can- 
not have the State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System without OASI since the 
two are coordinated. 


Those present seemed to be very 
fairminded and to desire only an hon- 
est objective study. A better under- 
standing of both systems by our pub- 
lic officials is in our favor. 


15. Q. Ihave been employed seven 
years consecutively under the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Plan. Would I have 
any income from this plan if I stop 
work at once? 

A. If you are 70 years old you 
would have, or if you are as much as 
67 you would have a benefit begin- 
ning at the end of the year in which 
you reach the age of 70. 

16. Q. I am 50 years of age and 
have taught 30 years. My salary ‘s 
$3,150 for last year and $3,400 for 
this year. If I retire July 1, 1957, 
what will I draw? If I decide to go 
to Florida to teach, can I pay dues in 
Kentucky to age 60? If so, what re- 
tirement pay would I draw then? 

A. If you retire at age 50 with 50 
years of service credit, your allow- 
ance would be $540 per year for life. 
You can pay to age 60 while teach- 
ing in another state, and this would 
a little more than double the amount 
due at age 50. 





Yours for 


Here is a convenient way to order 
informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in May. You will find teach- 
ing aids, travel literature or other de- 
scriptive literature to serve as a guide 
to your school or personal buying. 
Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fast- 
est service, write directly to the ad- 
vertisers at addresses shown in their 
ads. 

131. Children’s Books Catalog of 
books for grades 1 to 9. Classified. 
Books for Young People Catalog of 
books for high school libraries and 
teen-age reading in general. (Both 
from Little, Brown and Company.) 

133. Brochure describing attrac- 


the rbshing 


tions aboard the new multimillion- 
dollar S.S. Aquarama that will begin 
daily service on Lake Erie between 
Detroit and Cleveland beginning June 
14. Includes sailing schedules and 
rates for both passengers and auto- 
mobiles. (Michigan-Ohio Naviga- 
tion Company, Inc.) 

1. Posture Posters Set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to il- 
lustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 

104. Alston Aids A four-page bro- 
chure full of suggestions and ideas 
for utilizing portraits in any number 
of school activities. (Alston Studios) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Available in School Year of 1956-1957 Only 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
1114 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Chicago 1, Illinois : 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
‘ . , where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
Please send me information regarding 

131. 133. 1. 104. 
your agency. 
Name 





Name 





Subject 
School Name 

School Address 

City. , Kentucky 
Enrollment: Boys. 





Address 

















Georgia Davis, Mar. 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


A TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


— 


y, & BORROW '100,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and ‘principal: 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 4 20 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy or your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


. © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


#=® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


" ® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





MONTHS 





$100°0 Ss 675 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
transaction is completely 











600° 93748 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., Dept. M-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


r=****= FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °~-----"-"" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. M-1363 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $.. 
Amount earned 
Age. per month 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with 
present employer. 
Husband or wife’s 
employment.. 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).. 
Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $....__.._..........-.__— — Monthly payments? $......._ ae 
What security on bank loan?. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


(Add.) 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 
Number of months 
you receive salary......____. 








Previous 
employment.. 
Salary 
Pe A leat 








Town 





Town 








Dice UO Cam): 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 





Town 








Purpose of loan 





The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

















Name of Relative. (Relationship)........ 





Street.......... UE iatends 





Name of Relative. 
Street. 
Name of Relative 








State.............. Occup.- 
(Relationship)........ 








Street. 





Name of Relative. (Relationship)........ 





Street. Town State....... Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full 
Name Here. 





Street 
Address 





County State 








Amt. 
of loan. 








OT 


1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. 
in ........Mo. pmts. 


Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska 
the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........0csccses 

















Agreed rate ng $150 and 24% % per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest, )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

* Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


ike month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
cee 





date for the final payment. 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SREQUIRED> 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 





ae 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its o' ted as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


oc ceenneanenl 








May, 1957 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
American Book Comp 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Sloteven Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 21, 
Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P.O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 616 Montclair Drive, Lexing- 
ton. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
o,, & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 

ity 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
130 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French . ao 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 3 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 

Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchel, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 
Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walt-r 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookevil!:, 
Tennessee. 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 33), 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Bcx 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee M:- 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexingtc 1. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Douglass Blv«., 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company — Dave Borland, 2.9 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callisou, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabet.- 


town. 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covingtor 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexingtor. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bark 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 








reputable firm. 


financial returns. 
Louisville 4, Ky. 


SUMMER WORK 
Interesting and profitable work for teachers and principals with a 
Many Kentucky teachers have used the summer 
months to qualify for permanent positions with large increase in 


Address, P. E. Fightmaster, 1213 Cherokee Rd., 








TEACHER WANTED 


J 
. a 
i in this vicinity as 
part time Counselor. 
| KEEGAN 
i TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
r) 


207 Madison, Memphis, Tenn. 

















Walter C. Jetton, Director of Public Relations 


YOU 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL PEOPLE 


have been GOOD to 


KENTUCKY BALFOUR COMPANY 


during this, and the past 14 years 


since the founding of our firm. 


Our representatives 


Jerry Grenough e Boyce McElya e Robert Mullins e@ Paul Nortker @ Muir Taylor 
e Norvin F. Green, President 


and the people in our offices and factory 


THANK YOU MOST SINCERELY! 
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The talent of Jack Potter's brush visits a pleasant home 
overlooking famous Diamond Head. 


IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA 


When you 


come to Hawaii e ee here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 


have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


sparkling drink in all the world 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


May, 1957 
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Academic Freedom in Public Schools—H. L. Donovan 

Accent On Instruction—N. B. MecMillian 

Advancing Education in Kentucky—Robert R. Martin 

Art Exchange Links Nations, People, Ideas—Leona Shipley... 
Art Exhibited at Convention—Marjorie M. Straub 

B-E Day Observed in Barren County—Golda Pensol 

Be Proud To Teach—Eric Johnston 

Bold-Faced, Official Lie, A—Lucile Ellison 

Century’s Impact on Teachers’ Pay, A—Hazel Davis 


Classroom Teachers and Foundation Program— 
Hattie P. Glenn 


Correct Speech, A Challenge To All—Ruby B. Allen 
Easter Seal Program—Connie Courteau 

Education of Gifted Children—Paul F. Brandwein 
English in Industry—E. F. Webb 

Escape the Thunderbolt—Bernard Gravitt 

Ever Higher Standards—Arthur F. Corey 

Ford Fellows Go A-Visiting—Hardy, Griffin, McMath 
French in Grade Three—Mrs. Heze Lee Cobb 

Gallery of Christmas Art, A 

Good Books to the Rescue—Wyatt Shely 

Governor’s Annual Conference on Education—J. M. Dodson. .Sept. 
Grammar Is A Str-uggly Word—Ernestine C. Noland 


Handicapped Children Need Special Teachers— 
Sebastian Sommer 
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Health Education For Teachers—Roscoe V. Buckland 
Incentive Pay (Daviess County)—Fred T. Burns 
Incentive Pay (Owensboro)—Kenneth Estes 
Individual Differences—Drewry Meece 

In-Service Education—N. B. McMillian 

Introductions to Integration—Mary Elzabeth Reuter 
KEA Centennial Convention, 1857-1957 

Kentuckians Proud, Too—Edna Mitchell 
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Master Teacher, The—Car] G. Ford 
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My Report—Katherine Bridges Dickey 
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Proposed Amendments To KEA Constitution 

Put A Smile In Your Teaching—Lillie D. Chaffin 
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Selling Life Insurance—N. B. McMillian 

Summer Theatre Beckons Teachers—Robert Connor 
Teacher Tenure in Kentucky Law—Gordie Young 
Teacher’s Prayer, A—Katherine Casey 
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LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


offers 


ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


with fewer exclusions than are found in 
most accident policies! 

$7500 plus weekly income benefits of 
.$50 (up to 100 weeks) . . . for as little 
as $8.90 per year! 


NO EXAMINATION NECESSARY 


Any public school teacher, up to age 
69, is eligible! 


WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE e 24 HOURS A DAY 


Many plans available . . . to suit your 
budget. This is plus protection — in 


addition to any other insurance or in- 
come you might have in event of ac- 
cident! 


Available at this amazing low cost because 
Lloyd’s of London has eliminated all nor- 
mal overhead. Just fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail with your check or money 


order. 


Do it today . . . don’t wait. 


Tomorrow may be too late! 


Rates and Application for Lloyd’s of London 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


for Officials, Employees and Educational Personnel of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 





Policy pays for Policy pays 
Death, Loss of temporary 
Eyesight or Limb, Weekly Income 
or Permanent (up to 100 

Total Disability: weeks) of: 


Policy pays Doctor, 
Nurse, Hospital fees, pees 
incl. -raes. 3 ronaer per year 
drugs,’’ and all medical 
expenses, up to: for plan selected 





$ 5,000.00 $ 25.00 
7,500.00 50.00 


10,000.00 50.00 
15,000.00 75.00 


25,000.00 75.00 
30,000.00 100.00 


50,000.00 100.00 
50,000.00 100.00 











DO OO OO OO 


$ 500.00 $12.75 
NONE 8.90 


1,000.00 21.50 
NONE 15.75 


1,500.00 37.25 
NONE 27.50 


2,000.00 59.00 
NONE 40.50 











Full amount you select Weekly payments are 
is paid for any one paid to you monthly, 
loss above. in addition to any pay- 

rg under column 


TO: THOMAS I. BALL 
822 Commonwealth Building 


This is paid to you al- 
though you might have 
other insurance’ which 
pays the bill. You do not 
have to be in hospital to 
collect under this policy. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 


I certify that I am connected with the Commonwealth of Kentucky as indicated 
below. I would like to have the Plan of Insurance checked above. I ENCLOSE 
HEREWITH THE PREMIUM FOR ONE FULL YEAR IN ADVANCE. I AM UN- 


DER 69 YEARS OF AGE. 





YOUR NAME (please print) 





ADDRESS CITY 





DATE OF BIRTH OCCUPATION OR TITLE 








DEPT. OR AGENCY. 





BENEFICIARY (in case of death) 
SIGNATURE 








Policy is effective the date your application is received by T. |. Ball 





Return Postage Guaranteed NENG SESE Oe 
; ie LOUISVILLE 
Kentucky Education Association LIBRARY 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. LOUISVILLE SKY. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 











Statistical Method Summer Scholarships for Teachers Moral and Spiritual Values 


Intergroup Relations Workshop Guidance and Counseling Special Problems in Soils 


Some folks you should know... 


Dr. Virgil Christian, Dr. William S. Ward, Dr. Ellis Hartford, Dr. Willis Sutton, Dr. Charles F. Elton and Dr. William 
E. Survant, all pictured above, are just a few of the outstanding teachers who will be available to serve you during 
the University of Kentucky’s 1957 Summer Session. The University will offer eight weeks of regular Summer Session 
work in six colleges as well as inter-session and post-session courses. A complete program of cultural, social and rec- 
reational activities also is planned. 








1957 Summer Session — June 10 - August 3 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





























